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I.—H UMANISM AND TRUTH. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 


RECEIVING from the Editor of Minp an advance proof of 
Mr. Bradley’s article for July on ‘ Truth and Practice,’ I 
understand this as a hint to me to join in the controversy 
over ‘ Pragmatism’ which seems to have seriously begun. 
As my name has been coupled with the movement, I deem 
it wise to take the hint, the more so as in some quarters 
greater credit has been given me than I deserve, and prob- 
ably undeserved discredit in other quarters falls also to my 
lot. 

First, as to the word ‘ pragmatism’. I myself have only 
used the term to indicate a method of carrying on abstract 
discussion. The serious meaning of a concept, says Mr. 
Peirce, lies in the concrete difference to some one which 
its being true will make. Strive to bring all debated con- 
ceptions to that ‘ pragmatic’ test, and you will escape vain 
wrangling: if it can make no practical difference which of 
two statements be true, then they are really one statement 
in two verbal forms; if it can make no practical difference 
whether a given statement be true or false, then the state- 
ment has no real meaning. In neither case is there anything 
fit to quarrel about: we may save our breath, and pass to 
more important things. 

All that the pragmatic method implies, then, is that truths 
should have practical consequences. In England the word 
has been used more broadly, to cover the notion that the 
truth of any statement consists in the consequences, and 
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particularly in their being good consequences. Here we 
get beyond affairs of method altogether ; and since my prag- 
matism and this wider pragmatism are so different, and both 
are important enough to have different names, I think that 
Mr. Schiller’s proposal to call the wider pragmatism by the 
name of ‘ Humanism’ is excellent and ought to be adopted. 
The narrower pragmatism may still be spoken of as the 
‘pragmatic method ’.' 

I have read in the past six months many hostile reviews of 
Schiller’s and Dewey’s publications ; but with the exception 
of Mr. Bradley’s elaborate indictment, they are out of reach 
where I write, and I have largely forgotten them. I think 
that a free discussion of the subject on my part would in any 
case be more useful than a polemic attempt at rebutting 
these criticisms in detail. Mr. Bradley in particular can be 
taken care of by Mr. Schiller. He repeatedly confesses him- 
self unable to comprehend Schiller’s views, he evidently has 
not sought to do so sympathetically, and I deeply regret to 
say that his laborious article throws, for my mind, absolutely 
no useful light upon the subject. It seems to me on the 
whole an ignoratio elenchi, and I feel free to disregard it 
altogether. 

The subject is unquestionably difficult. Messrs. Dewey’s 
and Schiller’s thought is eminently an induction, a general- 
isation working itself free from all sorts of entangling par- 
ticulars. If true, it involves much restatement of traditional 
notions. This is a kind of intellectual product that never 
attains a classic form of expression when first promulgated. 
The critic ought therefore not to be too sharp and logic-chop- 
ping in his dealings with it, but should weigh it as a whole, 
and especially weigh it against its possible alternatives. One 
should also try to apply it first to one instance, and then to 
another to see how it will work. It seems to me that it is 
emphatically not a case for instant execution, by conviction 
of intrinsic absurdity or of self-contradiction, or by caricature 
of what it would look like if reduced to skeleton shape. Wide 
generalisations in science always meet with these summary 


‘\ 

1 Tf further egotism be in order, I may say that the account of truth 
given by Messrs. Sturt and Schiller and by Prof. Dewey and his school 
(who never use the word pragmatism) goes beyond any theorising which 
I personally had ever indulged in until I read their writings. After 
reading these, I feel almost sure that these authors are right in their 
main contentions; but the originality is wholly theirs, and I can hardly 
recognise in my own humble doctrine that concepts are teleological 
instruments anything considerable enough to warrant my being called, 
as I have been, the ‘father’ of so important a movement forward in 
philosophy. 
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refutations in their early days; but they outlive them, and 
the refutations then sound oddly antiquated and scholastic. 
I cannot help suspecting that the humanistic theory is going 
through this kind of would-be refutation at present. 


As I understand the theory, it owes its being to the break- 
down which the last fifty years have brought about in the 
older notions of scientific truth. ‘‘God geometrises,” it used 
to be said ; and it was believed that Euclid’s elements literally 
reproduced his geometrising. There is an eternal and un- 
changeable ‘ Reason’ ; and its voice was supposed to rever- 
berate in Barbara and Celarent. So also of the ‘laws of 
Nature,’ physical and chemical, so of natural history clas- 
sifications—all were supposed to be exact and exclusive 
duplicates of pre-haman archetypes buried in the structure 
of things, to which the spark of divinity hidden in our intel- 
lect enables us to penetrate. The anatomy of the world is 
logical, and its logic is that of a university professor, it was 
thought. Up to about 1850 almost every one believed that 
sciences expressed truths that were exact copies of a definite 
code of non-human realities. But the enormously rapid mul- 
tiplication of theories in these latter days has well-nigh upset 
the notion of any one of them being a more literally objective 
kind of thing than another. There are so many geometries, 
so many logics, so many physical and chemical hypotheses, 
so many classifications, each one of them good for so much 
and yet not good for everything, that the notion that even 
the truest formula may be a human device and not a literal 
transcript has dawned upon us. We hear scientific laws 
now treated as so much ‘ conceptual shorthand,’ true so far 
as they are useful but no farther. Our mind has become 
tolerant of symbol instead of reproduction, of approximation 
instead of exactness, of plasticity instead of mgor. ‘ Ener- 
getics,’ measuring the bare face of sensible phenomena so 
as to describe in a single formula all their changes of ‘ level,’ 
is the last word of this scientific humanism, which indeed 
leaves queries enough outstanding as to the reason for so 
curious a congruence between the world and the mind, but 
which at any rate makes our whole notion of scientific truth 
more flexible and genial than it used to be. 

It is to be doubted whether any theoriser to-day, either in 
mathematics, logic, physics or biology, conceives himself to 
be literally re-editing processes of Nature or thoughts of God. 
The main forms of our thinking, the separation of subjects 
from predicates, the negative, hypothetic and disjunctive 
judgments, are purely human habits. The ether, as Lord 
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Salisbury said, is only a noun for the verb to undulate, and 
many of our theological ideas are admitted, even by those 
who call them ‘true,’ to be humanistic in like degree. 

I fancy that these changes in the current notions of truth 
are what originally gave the impulse to Messrs. Dewey’s and 
Schiller’s views. The suspicion is in the air nowadays that 
the superiority of one of our formulas to another may not 
consist so much in its literal ‘ objectivity,’ as in subjective 
qualities like its usefulness, its ‘elegance’ or its congruity 
with our residual beliefs. Yielding to these suspicions, and 
ceneralising, we fall into something like the humanistic state 
of mind. Truth we conceive to mean-anywhere, not dupli- 

cation, but addition ; not the constructing of inner copies. af 
already complete realities, lities, but rather the 2 reacting on imper- 
fect realities 80 aS tO biing-about_a clearer result. Obviously 
this-State of mind is at first full of vagueness and ambiguity. 
‘Reaction’ is a vague term; it must at any rate cover con- 





ceptions and logical arrangements. ‘ Clearer’ is vaguer still. 
Truth must bring clear thoughts, as well as clear the way 
to action. ‘Reality’ is the vaguest term of all. The only 


way to test such a programme at all is to apply it to the 
various types of truth, in the hope of reaching an account 
that shall be more precise. Any hypothesis that forces 
such a review upon one has one great merit, even if in the 
end it prove invalid: it gets us better acquainted with the 
total subject. To give the theory plenty of ‘rope’ and see 
if it hangs itself eventually is better tactics than to choke it 
off at the outset by abstract accusations of self{-contradiction. 
I think therefore that a decided effort at sympathetic mental 
play with humanism is the provisional attitude to be recom- 
mended to the reader. 

When I find myself playing sympathetically with humanism, 
something like what follows is what I end by conceiving it to 
mean. 


Experience is a process that continually gives us new 
material to digest. We handle this intellectually by the 
apperceiving mass of beliefs of which we find ourselves 
already possessed, assimilating, rejecting, or rearranging in 
different degrees. Some of the apperceiving ideas are recent 
acquisitions of our own, but most of them are common-sense 
traditions of the race. There is probably not a common- 
sense tradition, of all those which we now live by, which 
was not in the first instance a genuine discovery, an inductive 
generalisation like those more recent ones of the atom, of 
inertia, of energy, of reflex action, or of fitness to survive. 
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The notions of one Time and of one Space as single con- 
tinuous receptacles; the distinction between thoughts and 
things, matter and mind; between permanent subjects and 
changing attributes; the conception of classes with sub-classes 
within them; the separation of fortuitous from regularly 
caused connexions ; surely all these were once definite con- 
quests made at historic dates by our ancestors in their 
attempts to get the chaos of their crude individual experiences | 
into a more shareable and manageable shape. They proved 
of such sovereign use as Denkmittel that they are now a part 
of the very structure of our mind. We cannot play fast and 
loose with them. No experience can upset them. On the 
contrary they apperceive every experience and assign it to 
its place. 

To what effect? That we may the better foresee the 
course of our experiences, communicate with one another, 
and steer our lives by rule. Also that we may have a cleaner, 
clearer, more inclusive mental view. 

The greatest common-sense achievement, after the dis- 
covery of one Time and one Space, is probably the concept 
of permanently existing things. When a rattle first drops 
out of the hand of a baby, he does not look to see where it 
has gone. Non-perception he accepts as annihilation until 
he finds a better belief. That our perceptions mean beings, 
beings that are there whether we hold them in our hands or 
not, becomes an interpretation so luminous of what happens 
to us that, once employed, it never gets forgotten. It applies 
with equal felicity to things and persons, to the objective and 
to the ejective realm. Howevera Berkeley, a Mill, or a Cor- 
nelius may criticise it, 1t works ; and in practical life we never 
think of ‘gomg back’ upon it, or reading our incoming ex- 
periences in any other terms. We may, indeed, speculatively 
imagine a state of ‘ pure’ experience before the hypothesis of 
permanent objects behind its flux had been framed; and 
we can play with the idea that some primeval genius might 
have struck into a different hypothesis. But we cannot 
positively imagine to-day what the different hypothesis could 
have been, for the category of trans-perceptual reality is 
now one of the foundations of our life. Our thoughts must 
still employ it, if they are to possess reasonableness and 
truth. 

This notion of a first in the shape of a most chaotic pure 
experience which sets us questions, of a second in the way of 
fundamental categories, long ago wrought into the structure 
of our consciousness and practically irreversible, which define 
the general frame within which answers must fall, and of a 
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third which gives the detail of the answers in the shapes 
most congruous with all our present needs, is, as I take it, 
the essence of the humanistic conception, } It represents ex- 
perience in its pristine purity to be Now so enveloped in 
predicates historically worked out that we can think of it as 
little more than an Other, of a That, which the mind, in Mr. 
Bradley's phrase, ‘encounters,’ and to whose stimulating 
presence we respond by ways of thinking which we call 
‘true’ in proportion as they facilitate our activities and bring 
us outer power and inner peace. But whether the Other, the 
universal That, has itself-any definite inner structure, or 
whether, if it have any, the structure resembles any of our 
_predicated whats, this is a question which humanism leaves 
| untouched. For us, at any rate, it insists, reality is an 
| accumulation of our own intellectual inventions, and the 
| struggle for ‘truth’ in our progressive dealings with it is 
always a struggle to work in new nouns and adjectiy es while 
) altering as little as possible the old. 
~~ It is hard to see why either Mr. Bradley’s own logic or 
his metaphysics should oblige him to quarrel with this con- 
ception. He might consiste ontly adopt it verbatim et literatim, 
if he would, and simply throw his peculiar Absolute round 
it, following in this the good example of Prof. Royce. Berg- 
son in France, and his ‘disciples the physicists Wilbois and 
Leroy, are thorough- -going humanists in the sense defined. 
Prof. Milhaud also appears to be one; and the great Poin- 
caré misses it by only the breadth-of a hair. In Germany 
the name of Simmel offers itself as that of a humanist of 
the most radical sort. Mach and his school and Hertz and 
Ostwald must be classed as humanists. The view is in the 
atmosphere and must be patiently discussed. 


The best way to discuss it would be to see what the 
alternative might be. What is it indeed? Its critics make 
no explicit statement, Prof. Royce being the only one so 
far who has formulated anything definite. The first service 
of humanism to philosophy accordingly seems to be that it 
will probably oblige those who dislike it to search their own 
hearts and heads. It will force analysis to the front and 
make it the order of the day. At present the lazy tradition 
that truth is adequatio inteilectis et rei seems all there is to 
contradict it with. Mr. Bradley’s only suggestion is that 
true thought “must correspond to a determinate being 
which it cannot be said to make,” and obviously that sheds 
no new light. What is the meaning of the word to ‘corre- 
spond’? Where is the ‘being’? What sort of things are 
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‘determinations’? And what is meant in this particular 
case by ‘not to make’? 

Humanism proceeds immediately to refine upon the loose- 
ness of these epithets. We correspond in some way with 
anything with which we enter into any relations at all. If 
it be a thing, we may produce an exact copy of it, or we 
may simply feel it as an existent in a certain place. If it be 
a demand, we may obey it without knowing anything more 
about it than its push. If it be a proposition, we may agree 
by not contradicting it, by letting it pass. If it be a relation 
between things, we may act on the first one so as to bring 
ourselves out where the second one will be. If it be some- 
thing inaccessible, we may substitute a hypothetical object 
for it, which, having the same consequences, will cipher out 
for us real results. In a general way we may simply add 
our thought to it ; and if it suffers the addition, and the whole 
situation harmoniously prolongs and enriches itself, the 
thought will pass for true. 

As for the whereabouts of the beings thus corresponded to, 
although they may be outside of the present thought as well 
as in it, humanism sees no ground for saying they are out- 
side of finite experience itself. Pragmatically, their reality 
means that we submit to them, take account of them, 
whether we like to or not, but this we must perpetually do 
with experiences other than our own. The whole system 
of what the present experience must correspond to ‘ ade- 
quately’ may be continuous with the present experience 
itself. Reality, so taken as experience other than the — 
present, might be either the legacy of past thought or the 
content of thought to come. Its determinations for us are 
in any case the adjectives which our acts of judging fit to it, 
and those are essentially humanistic things. 

To say that our thought does not ‘make’ this reality 
means pragmatically that if our own particular thought were 
annihilated the reality would still be there, though possibly 
it might be there in a shape that would lack something that 
our thought supplies. That reality is ‘independent’ means 
that there is something in every experience that escapes our 
arbitrary control. If it be a sensible experience it coerces 
our attention; if a sequence, we cannot invert it; if we 
compare two terms we can come to only one result. There 
is a push, an urgency, within our very experience, against 
which we are on the whole powerless, and which drives us 
in a direction that is the destiny of our belief. That this 
drift of experience itself is due to something independent of 
all possible experience may or may not be true. There may 
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or may not be an extra-experiential Ding-an-Sich that keeps 
the ball rolling, or an Absolute that les eternally behind all 
the successive determinations which human thought has 
made. But within our experience itself at any rate, human- 
ism says, some determinations show themselves as being 
independent of others ; some questions, if we ever ask them, 
can only be answered in one way; some beings, if we ever 
suppose them, must be supposed to have existed previously 
to the supposing; some relations, if they exist ever, must 
exist as long as their terms exist. : 
Truth thus means, according to humanism, the relation of 
less fixed parts of experience (predicates) to other relatively 
more fixed parts (subjects) ; and we are not required to seek 
it in a relation of experience as such to anything beyond 
itself. We can stay at home, for our behaviour as experients 
is hemmed in on every side. The forces both of advance 
and of resistance are our own mental objects, and the notion 
of truth as something opposed to waywardness or licence in- 
evitably grows up solipsistically inside of every human life. 


So obvious is all this that a common charge against the 
humanistic authors ‘makes me tired’. ‘‘ How can a Deweyite 
discriminate sincerity from bluff?’’ was a question asked at a 
philosophic meeting where I reported on Dewey’s Studies. 
‘‘ How can the mere?! pragmatist feel any duty to think 
truly ?”’ is the objection urged by Prof. Royce. Mr. Bradley 
in turn says that if a humanist understands his own doctrine, 
‘“‘he must hold any idea, however mad, to be the truth, if any 


| one will have it so”’. And Prof. Taylor describes pragmatism 


as believing anything one pleases and calling it truth. 

Such a shallow sense of the conditions under which men’s 
thinking actually goes on seems to me most surprising. 
These critics appear to suppose that, if left to itself, the 
rudderless raft of our experience must be ready to drift 
anywhere or nowhere. Even though there were compasses 
on board, they seem to say, there would be no pole for them 
to point to. There must be absolute sailing-directions, they 
insist, decreed from outside, and an independent chart of the 
voyage added to the ‘ mere’ voyage itself, if we are ever to 
make a port. But is it not obvious that even taough there 
be such absolute sailing-directions in the shape of pre-human 
standards of Truth that we ought to follow, the only guarantee 
that we shall in fact follow them must lie in our human 


'T know of no ‘ mere’ pragmatist, if mereness here means, as it seems 
to, the denial of all concreteness to the pragmatist’s thought. 
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equipment. The ‘ought’ would be a brutwm fulmen unless 
there were a felt grain inside of our experience that con- 
spired. As a matter of fact the devoutest believers in 
absolute standards must admit that men fail to obey them. 
Waywardness is here, in spite of the eternal prohibitions, 
and the existence of any amount of reality ante rem is no 
warrant against unlimited error in rebus being incurred. The 
only real guarantee we have against licentious thinking is 
the circumpressure of experience itself, which gets us sick 
of concrete errors, whether there be a trans-empirical reality 
or not. How does the partisan of absolute reality know 
what this orders him to think? He cannot get direct sight 
of the Absolute; and he has no means of guessing what it 
wants of him except by following the humanistic clues. The 
only truth that he himself will ever practically accept will be 
that to which his finite experiences lead him of themselves. 
The state of mind which shudders at the idea of a lot of 
experiences left to themselves, and that augurs protection 
from the sheer name of an Absolute, as if, however inopera- 
tive, that might still stand for a sort of ghostly security, is 
like the mood of those good people who, whenever they hear 
of a social tendency that is damnable, begin to redden and 
to putf, and say “ Parliament or Congress ought to make a 
law against it,’’ as if an impotent decree would give relief. 
All the sanctions of a law of truth lie in the very texture 
of experience. Absolute or no Absolute, the concrete truth 


for us will always be that way of thinking in which our 


various experiences most profitably combine. 

And yet, the opponent obstinately urges, your humanist 
will always have a greater liberty to play fast and loose with 
truth than will your believer in an independent realm of 
reality that makes the standard rigid. If by this latter 
believer he means a man who pretends to know the standard 
and who fulminates it, the humanist will doubtless prove 
more flexible; but no more flexible than the absolutist him- 
self if the latter follows (as fortunately our present-day 
absolutists do follow) empirical methods of inquiry in con- 
crete affairs. To consider hypotheses is surely always better 
than to dogmatise ins Blaue hinein. 

Nevertheless this probable flexibility of temper in him has 
been used to convict the humanist of sin. Believing as he 
does, that truth lies in rebus, and is at every moment our 
own line of most propitious reaction, he stands for ever 
debarred, as I have heard a learned colleague say, from 
trying to convert opponents, for does not their view, being 
their most propitious momentary reaction, already fill the 
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bill? Only the believer in the ante rem brand of truth can 
on this theory seek to make converts without self-stulti- 
fication. But can there be self-stultification in urging any 
account whatever of truth? Can the definition ever con- 
tradict the deed? ‘* Truth is what I feel like saying ’— 
suppose that to be the definition. ‘‘ Well, I feel like saying 
that, and I want you to feel like saying it, and shall continue 
to say it until I get you to agree.” Where is there any 
contradiction ? Whatever truth may be said to be, that is 
the kind of truth which the saying can be held to carry. 
The temper which a saying may comport is an extra-logical 
matter. It may indeed be hotter in some individual ab- 
solutist, but it need not be so in another. And the humanist, 
for his part, is perfectly consistent in compassing sea and 
land to make one proselyte, if his nature be enthusiastic 
enough. 

‘ But how can you be enthusiastic over any view of things 
which you know to have been partly made by yourself, and 
which is liable to alter during the next minute? How is 
any ‘heroic devotion’ to the ideal of truth possible under 
such paltry conditions ? ” 

This is Just another of those objections by which the anti- 
humanists show their own comparatively slack hold on the 
realities of the situation. If they would only follow the 
pragmatic method and ask: ‘“ What is truth known-as ? 
What does its existence stand for in the way of concrete 


goods ?’’—they would see that the name of it is the Inbegriff_, 


of almost everything that is valuable in our lives. The true 
is the opposite of whatever is instable, of whatever is prac- 
tically disappointing, of whatever is useless, of whatever is 
lying and unreliable, of whatever is unverifiable and un- 
supported, of whatever is inconsistent and contradictory, of 
whatever is artificial and eccentric, of whatever is unreal in” 
the sense of being of no practical account. Here are prag- 
matic reasons with a vengeance why we should turn to truth 
—truth saves us from a world of that complexion. What 
wonder that its very name awakens loyal feeling! In par- 
ticular what wonder that all little provisional fool’s paradises 
of belief should appear contemptible in comparison with its 
bare pursuit! When absolutists reject humanism because 
they feel it to be untrue, that means that the whole habit of 
their mental needs is wedded already to a different view of 
reality, In comparison with which the humanistic world 
seems but the whim of a few irresponsible youths. Their 
own subjective apperceiving mass is what oie here in the 
name of the eternal natures and bids them reject our hu- 
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manism—as they apprehend it. Just so with us humanists, 
when we condemn all noble, clean-cut, fixed, eternal, rational, 
temple-like systems of philosophy. These contradict the 
temperament of Nature, as our dealings with Nature and 
our habits of thinking have so far brought us to conceive it. 
They seem oddly personal and artificial, even when not 
bureaucratic and professional in an absurd degree. We turn 
from them to the great unpent and unstayed wilderness of 
Truth as we feel it to be constituted, with as good a con- 
science as rationalists are moved by when they turn from 
our wilderness into their neater and cleaner intellectual 
abodes. 

This is surely enough to show that the humanist does not 
ignore the character of objectivity and independence in truth. 
Let me turn next to what his opponents mean when they 
say that to be true, our thoughts must ‘ correspond ’. 


The vulgar notion of correspondence here is that the 
thoughts must copy the reality—cognitio fit per assimilia- 
tionem cogniti et cognoscentis ; and philosophy, without havy- 
ing ever fairly sat down to the question, seems to have 
instinctively accepted this idea: propositions are held true 
if they copy the eternal thought; terms are held true if 
they copy extra-mental realities. Implicitly, I think that 
the copy-theory has animated most of the criticisms that 
have been made on humanism. 

A priori, however, it is not self-evident that the sole busi- 
ness of our mind with realities should be to copy them. Let 
my reader suppose himself to constitute for a time all the 
reality there 1s in the universe, and then to receive the 
announcement that another being is to be created who shall 
know him truly. How will he represent the knowing in 
advance ? What will he hope it to be? I doubt extremely 
whether it could ever occur to him to fancy it as a mere 
copying. Of what use to him would an imperfect second 
edition of himself in the newcomer’s interior be? It would 
seem pure waste of a propitious opportunity. The demand 
would more probably be for something absolutely new. ‘The 
reader would conceive the knowing humanistically, ‘‘ the 
new comer,” he would say, ‘‘ must take account of my presence 
by reacting on it in such a way that good would accrue to us both. 
If copying be requisite to that end, let there be copying ; 
otherwise not.” The essence in any case would not be the 
copying, but the enrichment of the previous world. 

I read the other day, in a book of Prof. Eucken’s, a 
phrase, ‘‘ Die Erhéhung des vorgefundenen Daseins,” which 
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seems to be pertinent here} Why may not thought’s mission 
be to increase and elevate, rather than simply to imitate and 
reduplicate, existence ?, No one who has read Lotze can 
fail to remember his striking comment on the ordinary view 
of the secondary qualities of matter, which brands them as 
‘illusory’ because they copy nothing in the thing. The 
notion of a world complete in itself, to which thought comes 
as a passive mirror, adding nothing to fact, Lotze says is 
irrational. Rather is thought itself a most momentous part 
of fact, and the whole mission of the pre-existing and insuf- 
ficient world of matter may simply be to provoke thought to 
produce its far more precious supplement. 

‘Knowing,’ in short, may, for aught we can see beforehand 
to the contrary, be only one way of getting into fruitful relations 
with reality, whether copying be one of the relations or not. 

It is easy to see from what special type of knowing the 
copy-theory arose. In our dealings with natural phenomena 
the great point is to be able to foretell. Foretelling, accord- 
ing to such a writer as Spencer, is the whole meaning of 
intelligence. When Spencer's ‘ law of intelligence’ says that 
inner and outer relations must ‘correspond,’ it means that 
the distribution of terms in our inner time-scheme and space- 
scheme must be an exact copy of the distribution in real time 
and space of the real terms. In strict theory the mental 
terms themselves need not answer to the real terms in the 
sense of severally copying them, symbolic correspondence 
of terms being enough, if only dates and places be copied. 
But in our ordinary life the mental terms are images and 
the real ones are sensations, and the sensations are so often 
copied by the images, that we easily take copying of terms as 
well as of relations to be the natural significance of knowing. 
Meanwhile much, even of this common descriptive truth, is 
couched in verbal symbols. If our symbols fit the world, in 
the sense of determining our expectations rightly, they may 
even be the better for not copying its terms. 

It seems obvious that the pragmatic account of all this 
routine of phenomenal knowledge is accurate. Truth here is 
a relation, not of our ideas to non-human realities, but of 
conceptual parts of our experience to sensational parts. 
Those thoughts are true which guide us to beneficial inter- 
action with sensible particulars as they occur, whether they 
copy these in advance or not. 


From the frequency of copying in the knowledge of 
phenomenal fact, copying has been supposed to be the 
essence of truth in matters rational also. Geometry and 
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logic, it has been supposed, must copy archetypal thoughts 
in the Creator. But in these abstract spheres there is no 
need of assuming archetypes. The mind is free to carve 
so many figures out of space, to make so many numerical 
collections, to frame so many classes and series, and it 
can analyse and compare so endlessly, that the very 
superabundance of the resulting ideas makes us doubt the 
‘objective’ pre-existence of their models. It would be 
plainly wrong to suppose a God whose thought consecrated 
rectangular but not polar coordinates, or Jevons’s notation 
but not Boole’s. Yet if, on the other hand, we assume God 
to have thought in advance of every possible flight of human 
fancy in these directions, his mind becomes too much like a 
Hindoo idol with three heads, eight arms and six breasts, 
too much made up of superfoetation and redundancy for us to 
wish to copy it, and the whole notion of copying tends to 
evaporate from these sciences. Their objects can be better 
interpreted as created step by step by men, as fast as they 
successively conceived them. 

[If now it be asked how, if triangles, squares, square roots, 
genera, and the like, are but improvised human ‘artefacts,’ 
their properties and relations can be so promptly known to 
be ‘ eternal,’ the humanistic answer is easy. If triangles and 
genera are of our own production we can keep them invariant. 
We can make them ‘timeless’ by expressly decreeing that 
time shall exert no altering effect, that they are abstracted 
from every corrupting associate and condition. But relations 
between invariant objects will themselves be invariant. Such 
relations cannot be happenings, for by hypothesis nothing 
shall happen to the objects. I have tried to show in the last 
chapter of my Principles of Psychology that they can only be 
relations of comparison. No one so far seems to have noticed 
my suggestion, and I am too ignorant of the development 
of mathematics to feel very confident of my own view. But 
if it were correct it would solve the difficulty perfectly. Re- 
lations of comparison are matters of direct inspection. As 
soon as mental objects are mentally compared, they are per- 
ceived to be either like or unlike. But once the same, always 
the same, once different, always different, under these time- 
less conditions. Which is as much as to say that truths con- 
cerning these man-made objects are necessary and eternal. 
We can change our conclusions only by changing our data 
first. 

The whole fabric of the a priori sciences can thus be treated 
as a man-made product. As Locke long ago pointed out, 
these sciences have no immediate connexion with fact. Only 
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af a fact can be humanised by being identified with any of 
these ideal objects, what was true of the objects is now true 
also of the facts. The truth itself meanwhile was originally 
a copy of nothing; it was only a relation directly found 
between two artificial mental things. 


We may now glance at some special types of knowing, so 
as to see better whether the humanistic account fits. On 
the mathematical and logical types we need not enlarge 
further, nor need we return at much length to the case of 
our descriptive knowledge of the course of nature. So far 
as this involves anticipation, though that may mean copying, 
it need, as we saw, mean little more than ‘ getting ready ’ 
in advance. But with many distant and future objects, our 
practical relations are to the last degree potential and remote. 
In no sense can we now get ready for the arrest of the Earth’s 
revolution by the tidal brake, for instance; and with the past, 
though we suppose ourselves to know it truly, we have no 
practical relations at all. It is obvious that, although interests 
strictly practical have been the original starting-point of our 
search for true phenomenal descriptions, yet an intrinsic in- 
terest in the bare describing function has grown up. We wish 
accounts that shall be true, whether they bring collateral profit 
or not. The primitive function has developed its demand for 
mere exercise. This theoretic curiosity seems to be the char- 
acteristically human differentia, and humanism recognises its 
enormous scope. A true idea now means not only one that 
prepares us for an actual perception. It means also one that 
might prepare us for a merely possible perception, or one that, 
if spoken, would suggest possible perceptions to others, or 
suggest actual perceptions which the speaker cannot share. 
The ensemble of perceptions thus thought of as either actual 
or possible form a’system which it is obviously advantageous 
to us to get into a stable and consistent shape ; and here it 
is that the common-sense notion of permanent beings finds 
triumphant use. Beings acting outside of the thinker ex- 
plain, not only his actual perceptions, past and future, bui 
his possible perceptions and those of every one else. Accord- 
ingly they gratify our theoretic need in a supremely beautiful 
way. We pass from our immediate actual through them 
into the foreign and the potential, and back again into thi 
future actual, accounting for innumerable particulars by a 
single cause. As in those circular panoramas, where a real 
foreground of dirt, grass, bushes, rocks and a broken-down 
cannon is enveloped by a canvas picture of sky and earth 
and of a raging battle, continuing the foreground so cunningly 
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that the spectator can detect no joint; so these conceptual 
objects added to our present perceptual reality fuse with it 
into the whole universe of our belief. In spite of all Berke- 
leyan criticism, we do not doubt that they are really there. 
Though our discovery of any one of them may only date 
from now, we unhesitatingly say that it not only is, but was 
there, if, by so saying, the past appears connected more con- 
sistently with what we feel the present to be. This is historic 
truth. Moses wrote the Pentateuch, we think, because if he 
didn’t all our religious habits will have to be undone. Julius 
Cesar was real, or we can never listen to history again. 
Trilobites were once alive, or all our thought about the strata 
is at sea. Radium, discovered only yesterday, must always 
have existed, or its analogy with other natural elements, 
which are permanent, fails. In all this, it is but one portion 
of our beliefs reacting on another so as to yield the most satis- 
factory total state of mind. That state of mind, we say, sees 
truth. 

Of course, if you take the satisfactoriness concretely, as 
something felt by you now, and if, by truth, you mean truth 
taken abstractly and verified in the long run, you cannot 
make them equate, for it is notorious that the temporarily 
satisfactory is often false. Yet at each and every concrete 
moment, truth for each man is what that man ‘troweth’ 
with the maximum of satisfaction to himself; and similarly, 
abstract truth, truth verified by the long run, and abstract 
satisfactoriness, long-run satisfactoriness, coincide. If, in 
short, we compare concrete with concrete and abstract with 
abstract, the true and the satisfactory do mean the same 
thing. I suspect that a certain muddling of matters here- 
abouts is what makes the general philosophic public so im- 
pervious to humanism’s claims. 

The fundamental fact about our experience is that it is a 
process of change. For the ‘ trower’ at any moment, truth, 
like the visible area round a man walking in a fog, or like 
what George Eliot calls ‘‘the wall of dark seen by small 
fishes’ eyes that pierce a span in the wide Ocean,” is an 
objective field which the next moment enlarges and of which 
it is the critic, and which then either suffers alteration or is 
continued unchanged. The critic sees both the first trower’s 
truth and his own truth, compares them with each other, 
and verifies or confutes. His field of view is the reality 
independent of that earlier trower’s thinking with which 
that thinking ought to correspond. But the critic is himself 
only a trower; and if the whole process of experience should 
terminate at that instant, there would be no otherwise known 
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independent reality with which his thought might be com- 
pared. 

The immediate in experience is always provisionally in 
this situation. The humanism, for instance, which I see 
and try so hard to defend, is the completest truth attained 
from my point of view up to date. But, owing to the fact 
that all experience is a process, no point of view can ever be 
the last one. Every one is insufficient and off its balance, 
and responsible to later points of view than itself. You, 
occupying some of these later points in your own person, 
and believing in the reality of others, will not agree that my 
point of view sees truth positive, truth timeless, truth that 
counts, unless they verify and confirm what it sees. 

You generalise this by saying that any opinion, however 
satisfactory, can count positively and absolutely as true only 
so far as it agrees with a standard beyond itself; and if 
you then forget that this standard perpetually grows up 
endogenously inside the web of the experiences, you may 
carelessly go on to say that what distributively holds of each 
experience, holds also collectively of all experience, and that 
Experience as such and in its totality owes whatever truth 
it may be possessed of to its correspondence with Absolute 
Realities outside of its own being. This evidently is the 


popular and traditional position. From the fact that finite ¢ 


experiences must draw support from one another, philoso- 


phers pass to the notion that experience diberhaupt must 


need an absolute support. The denial of such a Notion by 
Humanism les probably at the root of most of the dislike 
which it incurs. 

But is this not the globe, the elephant and the tortoise 
over again? Must not something end by supporting itself? 
Humanism is willing to let finite experience be self-support- 
ing. Somewhere Being must immediately breast Nonentity. 
Why may not the advancing front of experience, carrying 
its immanent satisfactions and dissatisfactions, cut against 
the black inane as the luminous orb of the moon cuts the 
cerulean abyss? Why should anywhere the world be ab- 
solutely fixed and finished ? And if reality genuinely grows, 
why may it not grow in these very determinations which 
here and now are made ? 


In point «1 fact it actually seems to grow by our mental 
determinations, be these never so true. Take the ‘ great 
bear’ or ‘dipper’ constellation in the Heavens. We call it 
by that name, we count the stars and call them seven, we 
say they were seven before they were counted, and we say 
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that whether any one had ever noted the fact or not, the 
dim resemblance to a long-tailed animal was always truly 
there. But what do we mean by this projection into past 
eternity of recent human ways of thinking? Did an ‘ abso- 
lute’ thinker actually do the counting, tell off the stars 
upon his standing number-tally, and make the bear-com- 
parison, silly as the latter is? Were they explicitly seven, 
explicitly bear-like, before the human witness came? Surely 
nothing in the truth of the attributions drives us to think 
this. They were only implicitly or virtually what we call 
them, and we human witnesses first explicated them and 
made them ‘real’. A fact virtually pre-exists when every 
condition of its realisation save one is already there. In 
this case the condition lacking is the act of the counting 
and comparing mind. But the stars (once the mind con- 
siders them) themselves dictate the result. The counting 
in no wise modifies their previous nature, and, they being 
what and where they are, the count cannot fall out differently. 
It could then always be made. Never could the number seven 
be questioned, if the question once were raised. 

We have here a quasi-paradox. Undeniably something 
comes by the counting that was not there before. And yet 
that something was always true. In one sense you create it, 
and in another sense you find it. You have to treat it as 
being true already, the moment you come to treat the matter 
at all. 

Our stellar attributes must always be called true, then ; 
yet none the less are they genuine additions made by our 
intellect to the world of fact. Not additions of conscious- 
ness only, but additions of ‘content’. They copy nothing 
that pre-existed, yet they agree with what pre-existed, fit 
it, amplify it, relate and connect it, build it out. It seems 
to me that humanism is the only theory that builds this case 
out in the good direction, and this case stands for innumer- 
able other kinds of case. In all such cases, odd as it may 
sound, our judgment may actually be said to retroact and to 
enrich the past. 

Our judgments at any rate change the character of future 
reality by the acts to which they lead. Where these acts 
are acts expressive of trust,—trust, e.g., that a man is honest, 
that our health is good enough, or that we can make a suc- 
cessful effort—which acts may be a needed antecedent of the 
trusted things becoming true, Prof. Taylor says! that our 


! In an article criticising Pragmatism (as he conceives it) in the McGili 
University Quarterly for this Spring (Montreal, 1904). 
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trust is at any rate untrue when it is made, i.e., before the 
action ; and I seem to remember that he disposes of anything 
like a faith in the general excellence of the Universe (making 
the faithful person’s part in it at any rate more excellent) as 
a ‘liein the soul’. But the pathos of this expression should 
not blind us to the complication of the facts. I doubt 
whether Prof. Taylor would himself be in favour of practic- 
ally handling trusters of these kinds as hars. Future and 
present really mix in such emergencies, and one can always 
escape lies in them by using hypothetic forms. But Mr. 
Taylor’s attitude suggests such absurd possibilities of practice 
that it seems to me to illustrate beautifully how self-stultify- 
ing the conception of a truth that shall merely register a 
standing fixture may become. Theoretic truth, truth of 
passive copying, sought in the sole interests of copying as 
such, not because copying is good for something, but because 
copying ought schlechthin to be, seems, if you look at it coldly, 
to be an almost preposterous ideal. Why should the uni- 
verse, existing in itself, also exist in copies? How can it be 
copied in the solidity of its objective fulness? And even if 
it could, what would the object be? ‘‘ Even the hairs of 
your head are numbered.’ Doubtless they are, virtually ; 
but why, as an absolute proposition, ought the number to 
become actually known? Surely knowing is only one way 
of interacting with reality and adding to its effect. It covers 
many different relations. That copying is often one of them 
humanism cordially admits. 

I am leaving many objections for a possible future treat- 
ment, and I am aware that my paper has been rambling 
enough. But the whole subject is inductive, and sharp 
logic is hardly yet in order. My great trammel has been 
the non-existence of any definitely stated alternative on my 
opponents’ part. It may conduce to clearness if I recapitu- 
late, in closing, what I conceive the main points of humanism 
to be. They are these :— 

1. An experience, perceptual or conceptual, must conform 
to reality in order to be true. 

2. By ‘reality’ humanism means nothing more than the 
other conceptual or perceptual experiences with which a given 
present experience may find itself in point of fact mixed up. 

3. By ‘conforming’ humanism means taking account-of 
in such a way as to gain an intellectually and practically 
satisfactory result. 

4, To ‘take account-of’ and to be ‘ satisfactory’ are terms 
that admit of no definition, so many are the ways in which 
these requirements can practically be worked out. 
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5. Vaguely and in general, we take account of a reality by 
preserving it in as unmodified a form as possible. But, to 
be then satisfactory, it must not contradict other realities 
outside of it which claim also to be preserved. That we 
must preserve all the experience we can and minimise con- 
tradiction in what we preserve, is about all that can be said 
in advance. 

6. The two facts, that experiences, conceptual as well as 
perceptual, claim preservation and yet interfere with one 
another, is the ground of what is called the ‘ objectivity’ or 
independence of the reality to which the present experience 
must conform. 

7. The truth that the conforming experience embodies 
may be a positive addition to the previous reality, and later 
judgments may have to conform to it. Yet, virtually at 
least, it may have been true previously. Pragmatically, 
virtual and actual truth mean the same thing: the possi- 
bility of only one answer, when once the question is raised, 











II.—_ MIND AND BODY IN RECENT PSYCHOLOGY -.! 
By A. E. Tayuor. 


THE aim of this paper may be stated in a sentence: it is a 
defence and a modified restatement of the old doctrine of 
Interaction as, at present, the most satisfactory theory of the 
connexion between body and mind. Not, of course, that 
Interaction is without difficulties, which I have no desire to 
make light of, or that it is necessarily tenable as the last 
word of Metaphysics. I shall claim rather that the difficulties 
of the theory are in principle those which must arise in any 
case of apparently transeunt action of one thing on another, 
whereas the now more popular doctrine of Parallelism com- 
plicates the problem by the introduction of fresh and for- 
midable difficulties due to gratuitous metaphysical hypotheses. 

Much of my argument will proceed on lines familiar enough 
to students of Mr. Bradley and Prof. Ward, but I shall 
attempt to give what is, so far as I know, an independent 
formulation of the Interaction view, and shall supplement 
my positive contention by a special examination of the posi- 
tions taken up by three recent psychologists of eminence, 
Stout, Ebbinghaus and Miinsterberg, all supporters of some 
form of the parallelistic hypothesis. In the present state of 
psychological opinion a defence of Interaction may appear 
reactionary ; yet there must be a future for a doctrine which 
counts among its more recent adherents such metaphysicians 
and psychologists as Lotze, Bradley, Ward and James. I 
may so far anticipate here the results which I hope to 
establish as to call attention to two special features of the 
doctrine presently to be defended which I believe to be 
essential to a sound theory and from neglect of which most 


1 Read (in substance) before the Oxford Philosophical Society, 4th May, 
1902. For a briefer statement of the views here advocated see my 
Elements of Metaphysics, bk. iv., c. ii. The date of composition will ex- 
plain why there is neither in this paper nor in my book any reference to 
Dr. Strong’s valuable work, Why the Soul has a Body. 
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forms of the Interaction hypothesis have fallen into disfavour. 
(1) Our doctrine will attempt to harmonise the acceptance of 
Interaction as the best working hypothesis in Psychology 
with all that is true in the epistemological arguments for 
regarding body and mind as the double presentation of a 
single reality. (2) And our doctrine will be explicitly put 
forward as working hypothesis and not as ultimate meta- 
physical truth. At the same time we shall contend that any 
theory of the connexion between mind and body must be 
working hypothesis, and that, in particular, the attempts 
which have frequently been made to treat the rival Parallel- 
istic theory as if 1t were an integral part of Idealist Meta- 
physics are no better than an ignoratio elenchi. 


8 


In dealing with our problem we cannot be too carefui to 
begin with a precise understanding of the question which 
any theory of mind and body has to answer. It is, of course, 
clear that the question how mind and body are related pre- 
supposes the previous recognition of some distinction between 
the two; only from the standpoint of some kind of relative 
dualism has our problem any meaning. And it is funda- 
mental to observe that this distinction between mind and 
body, whether as two things or as two aspects of one thing, 
cannot arise so long as we are engaged exclusively in the 
interpretation of our own individual experience. I, as I am 
for myself in direct self-experience, am neither body nor 
mind nor a composite of the two. I am just I, a complex 
of significant purposive feeling, a being that feels and thinks 
and strives, in short, a sowl, if I may be allowed to use a 
much-abused word without making any ulterior metaphysical 
implications. It is only when I come to describe my social 
environment, my fellow-men and my animal congeners, that 
I feel any need to split up the individual centre of experiences 
into two parts or two aspects, and when I ascribe the result- 
ing duality of parts or aspects to my own self I am reinter- 
preting my direct experience in terms derived from my theories 
about my fellows. The nature of the motives leading to this 
dualistic construction, first of the life of my fellows and then 
of my own, and the steps by which it is effected, have been 
explained by more than one recent philosopher of note, and 
by none more brilliantly than by Avenarius in his masterly 
and delightful little work, Der Menschliche Weltbegriff. I borrow 
here from Avenarius and his successors in the same field of 
investigation just so much of their results as seems absolutely 
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necessary for our present purpose, and would refer the reader 
to my sources for fuller information and discussion. 

All scientific interpretation of the facts of the world around 
us, aS we cannot too frequently remind ourselves, is derived 
in the last resort from our practical need for industrial co- 
operation. Because we cannot normally win to our own 
ends in dealing with our environment without the concerted 
assistance of our fellows, we are permanently dependent for 
all practical success upon inter-communication. It is only 
by such inter-communication that the formation of concerted 
plans for dealing with the various situations to which we 
have from time to time to adjust ourselves is rendered 
possible. Out of this need for inter-communication arises 
the purpose of describing the facts of our situation in terms 
equally intelligible to every member of the co-operating 
group, and thus eventually the whole complex of the em- 
pirical sciences. Now there is ultimately only one way in 
which the purpose of intelligible description can be attained ; 
the contents of the individual’s experience can be communi- 
cated to other individuals just in so far as they can be reduced 
to complexes of presentations which have their equivalents in 
the experience of all other individuals of the same structure. 
In the real experience of any individual such complexes of 
presentations are, of course, never presented alone; they are 
always given in immediate unity with a mass of direct un- 
analysed feeling of satisfied or dissatisfied tendency which is 
in its very nature unique and incapable of communication 
from one individual to others. Thus all intercommunication 
and description presuppose the artificial abstraction and 
separation of one aspect of experience from another with 
which, in real fact, it stands in indissoluble unity. The 
systematic execution of our purpose to describe our common 
environment in terms equally intelligible to every member 
of the social group thus gives rise to the conception of the 
external world or physical order as a connected complex of 
sense-presentations. Whatever elements or aspects of a 
concrete individual experience refuse to admit of analysis 
into such presentational complexes are, from the nature of 
the case, no part of the common physical order or external 
world of the social group. 

Now, on one side, our fellow-men, and other animal 
congeners, are obviously members of the physical order. 
They are, for our senses, like other things complexes of 
presented qualities, each of which has its equivalent in the 
experience of other members of the social group, and is thus 
capable of description. And we have, in our need for co- 
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operation, precisely the same motives for making the sensible 
behaviour of our fellows the subject of communication and 
description as we have in the case of other constituents of 
the physical order. On the other hand, our fellow-men are 
for our direct experience something more than describable 
complexes of presentations or constituents of the physical 
order. For I can only understand and achieve my own pur- 
poses in so far as I take into account their relation to the 
partly co-operating, partly conflicting purpose of the other 
members of my social group. Co-operation itself implies not 
only the presence of a common environment, capable of being 
perceived in equivalent ways and therefore of being described, 
but also the presence of other members’of the social group 
with interests and purposes of their own akin to mine. 
Hence, over and above their existence as describable com- 
plexes of presentations or members of the physical order, my 
fellow-men must have another kind of existence of the same 
sort as that of which I am directly aware in my own experi- 
ence of myself as a centre of immediate feelings, cravings, 
and purposes. On this side of their existence they belong not 
to the physical order, but to a social, or in a wide sense of the 
term an ethical, order incapable of resolution into presenta- 
tion-complexes and therefore essentially non-physical. 

And the result won originally from analysis of the exist- 
ence of my fellow-men is necessarily read back into my own 
interpretation of my own existence. As I directly experience 
myself, there is, as we have already seen, no duality of factors 
or elements in my experience. But with the need of mutual 
intercourse the case 1s at once altered. For the same pur- 
poses which lead me to describe my fellows, I need to de- 
scribe myself in terms equally intelligible to all the members 
of my social group. Only so can I impart to another such 
knowledge of my own past or future behaviour as is requisite 
for effective co-operation. And the means of such descrip- 
tion are ready to my hand. For each organ of my own body 
is, for the other sense-organs, just what the bodies of my 
fellows are, a complex of presented and describable sense- 
qualities. Hence I too come to be thought of as having a 
double existence. For my fellows’ senses and for my own, I 
am a member of the physical order consisting ultimately of a 
complex of sense-presentations ; for my own direct experi- 
ence I am a striving, feeling being of an essentially non-phy- 
sical type. With the development of human co-operation and 


‘IT may now refer to the admirably lucid treatment of co-operation in 
Prof. Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology, pp. 170-187. 
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the systematic description it necessitates, the original unity of 
direct self-experience is replaced by the dualism of myself as 
an object of description, my body, and myself as sentient and 
purposive, my mind.! Now arises the question how the two 
sundered aspects of the original unity are for science itself to 
be once more reunited, and this question constitutes our 
psychophysical problem of the connexion between body and 
mind. 

At the outset it seems necessary to protest against one 
plausible contention that, if admitted, would completely 
exclude Interaction as a solution of the problem. On your 
own showing, it may be said, what, from one point of view 
and for descriptive purposes, is looked on as part of the 
physical order and called my body, is in actual fact the same 
reality which, as directly experienced, is called my mind. We 
are dealing not with two things but with two ways of regard- 
ing one thing, and there can therefore be no question of 
interaction. To reason thus would be to confuse the stand- 
point of real life with that of abstract scientific analysis. For 
scientific analysis the case inevitably stands thus. We have 
been driven, in the execution of the purposes which li at 


' Tt will be seen that I purposely avoid going into the difficult question 
of the logical character of Psychology as, in some sense, a descriptive 
science at the present stage of our argument. I would, however, offer 
the following suggestions towards the solution of the logical problei for 
what they may be worth: (1) The descriptions of analytic Psychology 
certainly stand on a different logical footing from those of the physical 
sciences. For they are constructed in terms of precisely that aspect of 
experience which is not directly communicable from one subject to 
others, and are therefore in principle unavailable for the practical pur- 
poses of co-operation and concerted reaction. So far as we actually use 
psychological hypotheses, if we ever do use them, for this practical pur- 
pose, they can be at best mere temporary stop-gaps for the eking out of 
an imperfect Anatomy and Physiology. The only ultimately consistent 
method of describing the conduct of our fellows in purely mechanical terms 
would be to reduce it to sequences of an exclusively physical kind. So far 
I think the conclusions reached by Prof. Miinsterberg in his Psycholoyie 
unavoidable. 2) Ali description, however, is not necessarily of the 
strictly practical or physical-scientific type. Description may be under- 
taken in the interests of «esthetic or historical interpretation, and in that 
case must involve the use of teleological categories, and must be capable 
of extension so as indirectly to include the non-physical in its scope (Cf. 
Elements of Metaphysics, bk. iv., ¢. i., pp. 301-802). Itis, I would suggest, in 
such esthetically and historically motived description that we must look 
for the proper and peculiar subject-matter of Psychology. (3) The 
extent to which Psychology is of practical use for pedagogic, juristic 
and psychiairical purposes is commonly exaggerated in the current 
literature of the subject from a natural confusion between Psychology 
and direct personal insight into individual character. Here again I find 
myself in complete accord with Prof. Miinsterberg. 
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the root of scientific description, to exclude certain aspects 
of real life from our conception of the physical order, and to 
relegate them to a second non-physical or psychical realm. 
The problem now arises how to bring these two realms of 
the physical and the psychical once more into some sort of 
connexion. To attempt the solution of this problem by simply 
reverting to the standpoint of immediate experience, as it 
was before the creation of the concept of a physical order, 
would be to undo at a stroke the whole previous work of our 
physical scientific constructions. From the standpoint of 
immediate experience there can be no problem of the con- 
nexion between the physical and the psychical, precisely be- 
cause both the physical and the psychical are entia rationis, 
mere artificial constructions of our own analytic intellect. 
From the standpoint of the scientific reconstruction of experi- 
ence, on the other hand, the problem, as Miinsterberg well 
puts it, is not to find the connexion between the physical and 
the psychical, but to invent a connexion in harmony with 
the general aims of scientific description. Whether this 
object is best secured by a hypothesis of parallelism or by 
one of interaction can only be decided by the detailed examin- 
ation of the alternative ; there is no a priori philosophical 
ground for preferring one solution to the other. 

I may perhaps make my point clearer by restating it in the 
following way. For my direct experience of my own “‘ inner 
life’’ my body is certainly the same thing as my mind, or 
rather is a subordinate aspect of the teleological unity which, 
as a whole, I call my mind. For it is simply a name for the 
complex of those purposive changes of state which take place 
with a regularity that is, within the limits of our powers of 
observation, uniform, and can therefore be apprehended and 
described in general terms without insight into the incom- 
municably individual character of the complete purposive 
processes to which they are always in actual fact subservient. 
Thus we should be sufticiently near the truth if we were to 
say that my body, as I directly experience it, is the relatively 
most fixed and regular portion of my system of mental habits. 
But for psychological and psychophysical science the case is 
entirely different. Psychology and Psychophysics alike pre- 
suppose the previous creation, for descriptive purposes, of the 
conception of the physical order as a reciprocally intercon- 
nected system of mechanically determined changes. When 
once we have come, under the influences previously described, 
to conceive thus of the bodies of our fellows and ourselves as 
physical objects capable of direct description in general terms, 
it inevitably follows that all that is unique and individual in 
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our experienced life, i.c., all initiation of fresh purposive re- 
actions, has to be relegated to a psychical order falling out- 
side the physical. And as practical experience shows us that 
all real life involves the element of fresh purposive reaction 
at every instant, we are inevitably compelled to translate the 
purposiveness of concrete experience, for our scientific ob- 
jects, into a connexion between two distinct things, a physical 
and a non-physical or psychical system. There is no logical 
contradiction in thus treating for the special purposes of our 
science as two things what from another point of view must 
be regarded as one thing; for, as we have all long ago learned, 
the same'reality is rightly regarded as one or as many accord- 
ing to the nature of the special interests with which we 
approach it. Soul and body must for Psychology be two just 
because it is our interest as psychologists to formulate an 
account of our mental hfe which will not involve the undoing 
of the previous constructions of physical science. 


IT. 


Before proceeding to the detailed examination of the views 
we have singled out for special attention, we must now 
briefly indicate the reasons which appear to turn the scale in 
favour of interaction as against any form of the two-aspect 
or parallel series doctrine, and examine, and, if we can, refute, 
certain general prejudices which have made the latter view 
the more popular at the present time. 

First, then, the arguments in favour of interaction. These 
have always seemed to me to be in the main three. There 
is first the logical contention, which has been specially de- 
veloped by Bradley, and never, so far as I know, seriously 
met. The facts on which our theory has to be based are 
all cases in which one total psychophysical state is sequent 
on another total state of the same complex kind. We have 
never to deal with sequence of the barely physical on the 
barely psychical or vice versa. Nor, again, can we verify as a 
fact in the history of our organism any real sequence of the 
barely psychical on the barely psychical, or the barely phy- 
sical on the barely physical. Wherever we are dealing with 
what we have adequate ground for treating as fact, we find 
both antecedent and consequent complex.! Hence the only 
inference warranted by Logic seems to be to the dependence 
of complex state on complex state, or, in other words, to the 


' In other words, the aspects of uniform habitual response to stimulus 
and of fresh teleological adaptation are always found together in any 
concrete reaction, never separate. 
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presence of psychical states among the antecedents of phy- 
sical states and vice versa. We have no negative instances at 
all, of the kind which would be wanted to show that either 
series would be what it is apart from the other. And with- 
out such evidence, any such separation into two parallel 
series as is required by every form of the double-aspect 
theory seems to rest on a fallacy. Even in the case of reflex 
human action, which has often been brought up as one of 
the chief defences of parallelism, we are not entitled to say 
that because the background of psychical existence seems to 
be inoperative in determining the precise character of the 
physical sequence, it is not requisite for its existence. This 
insistence on the purely relative character of all observed 
independence indeed appears to me one of Bradley’s chief 
services to Logic. 

If you try to turn the edge of this argument by replying that 
it tells against the theory of two independent parallel series, 
but not against the doctrine of the double aspects of a single 
thing, you have to meet an equally damaging contention of 
which Dr. Ward has made effective use. If mind and body 
are to be two aspects of one thing, then we must have rrgid 
one-to-one correspondence of each element of the psychical 
manifold with one definite element of the physical manifold. 
Nothing short of such absolute, complete, unambiguous point- 
to-point correspondence will give you the conclusion you 
want. A merely limited correspondence, extending only to 
certain characteristics of the corresponding elements, will no 
nore prove your point than the correspondence between the 
relative position of dots on a map and of towns in a county 
will prove that the collection of dots is another aspect of the 
towns. Now such complete correspondence, as Ward argues, 
is precisely what we have not got. Before you could have it, 
you would have to analyse the mental series into elements 
answering exactly to the elements of the bodily series. Mere 
rough “ localisation ’’ would have to give place to a definite 
unambiguous correspondence between the relative position of 
each cerebral element and some definite relation of the corre- 
sponding mental element to all the rest. There would have 
to be an exact mental counterpart of the composition of an 
atom in the cortex out of more ultimate prime atoms, or 
even to the formation of the prime atom itself as a form of 
motion in a continuous ether. Again you would have to 
show the mental equivalents of the extension in three dimen- 
sions of each of your cerebral atoms and of its characteristic 
atomic weight, and so on. You would, in fact, be thrown 
back on a psychological atomism of the most uncompromis- 
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ing kind, and would have to meet all the objections which 
seem to have proved fatal to the atomic interpretation of 
mental facts. 

A still more formidable application of the same line of 
argument results from starting with the facts of the psychical 
series, and asking how their physical aspect is to be con- 
ceived. For the elements of the mental manifold do not 
merely occur—they are understood, have a meaning. What 
then can be the physical aspect of the apprehension of 
meaning or significance? Suppose, for instance, that the 
same meaning is apprehended by two minds as constituting 
the significance of radically different series of mental images, 
as when St. Peter’s congregation, on the day of Pentecost, 
heard ‘‘each in our own tongue in which we were born ”’ 
the apostle’s discourse, or when two minds apprehend the 
same truth by means of different sets of mathematical 
symbols. Or, again, suppose that the same series of sym- 
bols is differently apprehended, or, apprehended in one case, 
merely entertained as a succession of presented contents in 
the other. Where are we to look for the physical counter- 
part of this mental character of being apprehended as having 
significance ? You cannot identify it with a peculiarity of 
some one elementary nervous process, as it, by hypothesis, 
must belong to the series as a whole, and not to any single 
part. Nor can you find it in the general condition of the 
cortex as a whole, at the moment of apprehension, as from 
the physical point of view such a general condition must 
itself be a mere aggregate of the conditions of single nervous 
elements, to which the mental correspondents must be 
peculiarities of the ultimate factors into which the mental 
state can be analysed. Reflexion on this problem of mean- 
ing and its apprehension has always seemed to me to lead 
inevitably to the conviction that there are, as common sense 
holds, forms or, at least, aspects of mental function to which 
there is in strictness no physical counterpart. I do not mean 
of course that they actually occur in isolation from cerebral 
process, or that they are even known to be possible in such 
isolation, but that there is no definite one-to-one correspond- 
ence between them and any one definite physical process of 
which they could be called aspects, and that they are there- 
fore truly independent, in the same relative sense in which 
we can call any event in the world independent of another 
event. 

This result seems to me in full accord with all the known 
facts of bodily and mental concomitance, as distinguished 
from extraneous metaphysical theories about the ultimate 
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nature of the real. For what the known facts of localisation, 
and so forth, show us is after all merely a certain partial 
concomitance between nervous and mental process, and 
further a certain broad correspondence between mental and 
nervous structure, such as is for instance indicated by the 
physical analogues to the laws of association or of the forma- 
tion of mental habits. And such correspondence would be 
quite in accord with the view that body and mind are two 
interrelated things of the same type, though of very different 
degree of systematic organisation, a view which means a 
return to the old belief in interaction. 

The reference to meaning as characteristic of the mental 
series suggests a further argument against any double-aspect 
doctrine. On the two-aspect theory, one of the series will 
have to be teleological, and the other merely mechanical. 
For the whole point of the doctrine, in the form which 
appeals to the modern psychologist, is that it exhibits the 
purposive as universally co-existing with the merely mechan- 
ical but not affecting its course. Hence we may leave out 
of consideration such a version of the doctrine as you 
get in some familiar passages of Spinoza, with whom the 
two series are alike mechanical in type, and teleological 
determination is theoretically excluded from both. But is 
this parallelism between an essentially mechanical and an 
essentially teleological and purposive series conceivable ? 
Whether you make the mental series teleological and the 
physical mechanical, as you probably will, or with Miinster- 
berg so define the consciousness studied by psychology as 
to reduce it to a mechanical sequence, and then restore 
the character of intelligence to human action by endowing 
the physical mechanism itself with the power of purposive 
selection, you are in either case asserting in one breath the 
exact correspondence, and the utter disparateness in principle 
of your two series. And this scarcely seems a rational 
attitude.! If again you decide, as it seems wisest to do, for 
regarding both series as teleological, the parallelism at once 
goes by the board. For the very fact that the one series 
can be more or less satisfactorily constructed in terms of a 
refined and complicated mechanism, while the other cannot, 
but needs for its interpretation the recognition of an explicit 
purposive and selective unity, shows that as_ teleological 


‘It is only fair to say that Prof. Miinsterberg informs me in a private 
communication that his theory is meant to reduce both series for 
Psychology to the purely mechanical type. This explanation seems to 
me to rob his Aktionstheorte of all its suggestiveness and to leave the 
fundamental characteristic of psychical life a hopeless mystery. 
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systems they cannot stand on the same level of organisation ; 
one or the other must represent a higher level of purposive- 
ness, and as manifestations of the same type of structure 
but at different levels, the two series cannot have a genuine 
point-to-point correspondence. There must be, so to say, 
some term or terms of the higher series which have not 
their definite and unambiguous representatives in the lower. 
At the same time, with the possibility of complete parallelism 
disappears the need for a parallelistic view. For, if our two 
series are in the end structures which are not disparate but 
the same in type, the objection to admitting interaction 
between them falls. 

Against all this we have to set three main considerations, 
which figure in all the parallelistic theories as the chief 
objections to interaction. (1) There can be no interaction 
between absolutely disparate realities. The reply is obvious. 
If the realities are really absolutely disparate, neither can 
there be exact correspondence ; to correspond at all, even as 
symbol and meaning, they must have a nature which is in 
some respects the same. But unless the disparateness is 
ultimate and absolute, it is not of itself a proof that there 
can be no interaction. The force of this dilemma is so mani- 
fest that we shall see the absolute disparateness denied by the 
best advocates of parallelism themselves. 

(2) It is said that interaction between the mental and the 
physical must from its supposed character be ultimately un- 
intelligible. Apart from general objections to the intelligi- 
bility of any transeunt action, which would be irrelevant to our 
special question, the objection seems to mean no more, as Dr. 
Ward has said, than that the interaction cannot be described 
in purely psychological, nor yet in purely physicalterms. The 
connexion cannot be a psychical one, nor yet can it be a phy- 
sical one. This is of course obvious, but one does not see why 
it should be considered to have any weight as an objection to 
interaction. Such a criticism comes at least with a very bad 
grace from philosophers who confidently declare that, on 
their own theory, both series are aspects of an identity about 
which we can only say that it is not mental and again not 
bodily. So far as the objection contains anything beyond 
this obvious reflexion, it seems to rest on the conviction that 
purely physical or purely psychical causality is somehow self- 
evidently intelligible, and this is a point we shall have to 
deal with again later on. 

(3) The one really telling argument against interaction is 
that if it is admitted it involves a breach with the purely 
mechanical theories of natural process. It is often said that 
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the difficulty is caused in particular by the conflict of inter- 
action with the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 
This is however a mistake, as is pointed out in different ways 
by both Stout and Miinsterberg. The principle of Conserva- 
tion, by itself, tells us nothing as to the actual transforma- 
tions undergone by the energy of a system in its successive 
phases. It merely asserts that, whatever the transformations 
may be, there is always a quantitative equality of the total 
energy differently distributed throughout a conservative 
material system. And again, as Stout observes, the principle 
if affirmed without restriction is hypothetical. Of itself it 
makes no assertion as to the reality or unreality of systems 
which are not conservative. Hence, it does not seem in 
principle absurd, with Lotze and others, to hold that inter- 
action with maintenance of an unchanged quantum of energy 
is possible. How an immaterial agency, interacting with a 
material system, would affect it we have no means of know- 
ing, a priori, and are not entitled to deny that its interference 
might determine the nature of the transformations of the 
system’s energy without altering its quantity. I cannot but 
see in the confidence with which Héffding and Ebbinghaus, 
among contemporary psychologists, treat the principle of 
Conservation as of itself excluding the possibility of inter- 
action a proof of inferiority to Stout and Miinsterberg in 
general philosophical insight. 

It is, however, clearly true that, if interaction is admitted, 
there will be a breach with the system of mechanical hypo- 
theses to which the principle of Conservation belongs con- 
sidered as a whole. And this is a point I would not merely 
admit but insist on. If there is any single process in the 
universe which is not completely determined in every respect 
by purely physical conditions, we have no good ground for 
holding that any process is ultimately so determined, and we 
shall have to give up regarding the hypotheses of mechanical 
Physics as ultimate philosophic truths. But why not? As 
such writers as Stout and Miinsterberg show, it is not with 
the ascertained fact that the processes of the physical world 
are described by the mechanical hypothesis with sufficient 
accuracy for purposes of calculation and prediction that inter- 
action conflicts, but only with the metaphysical assumption 
that mechanical principles give us the last word about the 
inmost nature of those processes. It is not physical science, 
but the mechanical metaphysics erected upon the assumption 
that mechanism is a complete and adequate account of 
natural process which must be pronounced defective if there 
is action of soul on body, and vice versa. And for my own 
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part, so far from being dismayed at the consequence, I should 
be surprised if it were not so. The system of mechanical 
physical hypotheses has been formed by express and inten- 
tional exclusion of all processes which can be recognised as 
teleological, and especially of psychophysical processes, from 
the facts to be examined ; its results have been derived from 
exclusive contemplation of those simple natural processes 
which appear to us at least to be devoid of purpose and inner 
significance. Hence I should expect it to prove inadequate 
when applied to the case of all others in which significance 
and purpose loom largest. To my own mind, the fact that 
a theory of mind and body was compatible with a purely 
mechanical view of the universe would create at least a fair 
presumption against it. And thus the very feature of the 
interaction doctrine which is most commonly adduced as its 
condemnation would to me tell powerfully in its favour. 

The question, in fact, resolves itself into the more ultimate 
one whether the double aspect theory of reality is finally in- 
telligible. I assume, of course, as is regularly done by the 
supporters of the view, that one of the aspects is to be 
mechanical. Then the question arises, whether one of your 
two aspects is to be subordinate in point of truth to the 
other. If you say, with Ebbinghaus, that there is to be no 
subordination, that teleology and mechanism are equally 
significant and equally true as ways of looking at the world, 
a double difficulty arises. Human action, on such a view, is 
of course just as mechanical as the movement of a falling 
stone. Our purposes and ethical struggles are there indeed, 
but they make no difference whatever ; everything goes on ex- 
actly as if mechanism were the sole truth. I do not see how 
such a view can escape the consequence that consciousness is 
a mere ‘‘epiphenomenon,” and purposive action a pure illu- 
sion. We think our acts do make a difference, that but for 
our volition things would not be as they are, but we are all 
the time mistaken. Our will effects nothing beyond itself ; 
it never leads to a real act at all! A sounder philosopher 
than Ebbinghaus, Bosanquet, cannot be acquitted of falling at 
times into the same position. When Prof. Bosanquet speaks 
in the last chapter of his Psychology of the Moral Self of ‘ the 
whole process of nature as being instrumental to the develop- 
ment of that which is of spiritual value,”’ he carries me with 
him, though I do not see how this can be reconciled with the 


'Dr. Shadworth Hodgson’s theory in his Metaphysic of Experience 
appears to me to bring out this point forcibly. Volition is with him 
always successful, just because it is never really operative. 
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doctrine of parallelism, but when he says elsewhere that ‘ the 
spiritual view is that which regards experience as a mechan- 
ically intelligible whole,” I must suppose that he has forgotten 
the significance of his other declaration. For, if ‘‘ mechan- 
ical’’ here means what it usually does when the processes of 
nature are declared to be merely mechanical, then ‘‘ mechan- 
ically intelligible” must mean intelligible without reference 
to an inner unity of purpose or significance, and therefore 
not spiritual. And if it means ‘intelligible as a true machine 
is intelligible,” we have to remember that no true machine 
is a Whole at all; 1t is a subordinate instrument in the execu- 
tion of purposes imposed on it from without, requiring pur- 
posive action from without both to set it at work and to 
regulate its behaviour. In a word, whatever is a true 
machine, just because it is such, must be thought of as in- 
teracting, and that on terms of inferiority, with something 
which is not @ machine. 

Again, if your two aspects are equally true, why do you 
trouble to have two at all when one would be as good ? 
And where does their difference fall? Are they merely acci- 
dental aspects in an Herbartian sense, differences of subjective 
standpoint on our own part, to which nothing in the charac- 
ter of the contemplated object corresponds ? Still the differ- 
ence is none the less really there, and calls for some sort of 
justification. Presumably, if we make a distinction, it is 
because we have already found a disparity to which we wish 
to give intelligible expression. Or are we, in the fashion of 
Mill, to fall back on an ‘‘ ultimate imexplicability ’* whenever 
ve wish to maintain the inexplicable? On the other hand, 
if we cannot escape in the end declaring one of our aspects 
to contain deeper truth than the other, there can be no doubt 
which must be treated as subordinate and relatively false. 
For you cannot intelligibly treat purposive action as low- 
level mechanism, whereas mechanism, as the casé of our 
own secondarily automatic acts shows, can be easily under- 
stood as a degraded form of teleology. In the case of 
acquired habits, the only case where we have a glimpse into 
the actual formation of mechanical reaction, we find the 
mechanical always as the lower limit of the purposive, the 
type to which originally teleological reaction approximates 
in proportion as it becomes sufficiently fixed to permit of the 
withdrawal of attention. Thus acquired habits both of mind 
and of body illustrate the presence in both mind and body of 
an aspect of mechanism in the true sense of the word, viz., 
routine execution of reactions which form a subordinate 
factor in the performance of acts which as whole acts are 

33 
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teleological. In this sense, both body and mind present a 
real analogy with a genuine machine.' 

But two points must be carefully noted. Not only is the 
mechanical act, wherever we can trace its genesis, genetically 
a degraded teleological act, but the approximation to the 
purely mechanical type seems never to be so complete in 
the case of mental as in the case of bodily process. Even 
an association of ideas never seems to become so purely 
dependent on established routine, and so independent of the 
needs of the present situation as a thoroughly well fixed 
physical habit. Apperception seems, in a decently rational 
mind, to dominate association much more completely than 
adaptation ever succeeds in dominating physical habituation. 
But, if so, then the relative significance of mechanism for 
the bodily and the mental series will not be the same. 
Mechanism, if not the full truth anywhere, will be the 
truth about the physical to a quite other degree than about 
the psychical. The full working out of this view would lead 
to a theory of the function of mechanism which would put 
it much in the same place as the element of passivity in the 
various stages of the hierarchy of Monads in Leibniz. It 
would come to be thought of as an ideal lower level, in 
all probability never actually reached, but sufficiently ap- 
proximated to in the infra-organic world to admit of the 
successful calculation of natural processes by the aid of 
purely mechanical hypotheses, but increasingly departed from 
as we ascend in the scale of existence through the organic to 
the clearly self-conscious and rational. We should thus see 
the philosophic reason why the success of the mechanical 
hypothesis in Physics is no logical ground for anticipating 
an equal success in Psychophysics. How this view can be 
applied to the case of inorganic Nature is a question which 
does not concern us here ; it is enough to refer to Ward and 
Royce among recent philosophers as able exponents of it. 
Its importance for our psychophysical problem is obvious. 
For it absolutely denies the exact point-to-point correspon- 
dence which is the sine qué non of the parallelistic doctrine. 
It asserts, at the same time, that body and soul are to be 
conceived as objects of the same general teleological type, 
but of very different levels of structural development, and 


1] aim glad to be able to call attention to the close resemblance be- 
tween my own views and some of the positions adopted in Prof. Royce’s 
The World and the Individual, series il. Had Prof. Royce’s book come 
into my hands at the time this paper was written, I should undoubtedly 
have been under considerable obligations to his treatment of the problems 
of the “ world of description ”. 
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thus prepares us to hold that the relation between them 
must be thought of in the natural and obvious way as one 
of interaction, unless special reasons to the contrary can be 
produced. The formula which would most aptly express 
our position would be that of Beneke, that the soul is an 
organism of the same type as the body, but of a higher level 
of organisation and therefore of internal coherence, or the 
profound saying of Leibniz that the body is a ‘“‘ momentary 
soul”. And I should draw the important consequence that 
the relation pointed to by this formula seems at least to be 
one of partial and only partial dependence, and therefore that 
the problems dismissed as unmeaning by Bosanquet of the 
seat of the soul and its possible pre-existence or survival are 
perfectly legitimate, and indeed ultimately unavoidable. 

There still remains, of course, the ultimate metaphysical 
question whether transeunt action in any case is conceivable. 
Now, from the purely psychophysical standpoint this question 
appears irrelevant. For one thing seems quite clear ; Psycho- 
physics, in spite of the philosophical problems it suggests, 1s 
a purely empirical science. If interaction proves the least 
unsatisfactory hypothesis for the co-ordination of its special 
facts, it is entitled just as Physics is to waive the meta- 
physical problem. At the same time I should like to refer 
in passing to what seem to me the final possibilities in 
Metaphysics. If transeunt action is either more than pheno- 
menal, or, again, is a phenomenon bene fundatum, interaction, 
I have urged, is vindicated ; if not, then the case of soul and 
body cannot be separated from the other cases of apparent 
transeunt action, and we shall have either to deny the 
existence of order and system in the world, or to fall back 
with Leibniz on some theory of a general pre-established 
harmony between the states of reals which are actually 
independent. In spite of the ridicule which has been cast 
on this view, it seems to me far more philosophical than the 
neo-Spinozistic metaphysics usually advocated by believers 
in parallelism, and I confess I should feel compelled to adopt 
it, if I were convinced that Pluralism were metaphysically 
sound. 


III. 


To come now to the examination of recent parallelistic 
arguments from the point of view which we have just 
reached. Of the three psychologists we have singled out for 
discussion, it will, I think, be found that Stout adopts the 
most reasonable general position. Ebbinghaus, while much 
cruder in his philosophical attitude than either of the others, 
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is a truer representative of the bulk of the supporters of 
parallelism, and illustrates most clearly the weaknesses in- 
herent in the doctrine as currently held ; while Miinsterberg 
is probably the most convincing, if once you admit the 
peculiar philosophical position from which he starts. Agree- 
ing in the main with the philosophical view of Stout, I find 
myself led by it to reject his conclusion ; if I could agree 
with those of Miinsterberg, I should find it hard to dissent 
from his results. Ebbinghaus I am compelled to regard as 
on the whole, in this part of his work, the victim of a series 
of plausible but superficial philosophical fallacies. 

To begin then with the Englishman. The great merits 
of his discussion, to my mind, are the clearness with which 
he realises that interaction cannot be dismissed on the 
strength of the Conservation of Energy, and the candour 
with which the tentative character of his parallelistic result 
is avowed. But this very candour may reasonably lead us 
to suspect that Stout’s grounds for rejecting interaction may 
not be so solid as they appear at first sight. This is, indeed, 
I believe the case. The argument may be summarised in the 
following sentences from the third chapter of Stout’s Manual. 
‘The kind of interaction presupposed is utterly incongruous 
with the conception of causation on which the whole system 
of our knowledge both of physical and psychical process is 
based. It is the function of science to explain how events 
take place, in other words to make their occurrence intelli- 


gible; . . . we must exhibit cause and effect as parts of one 
and the same continuous process . . . to explain is to exhibit 
a fact as the resultant of its factors. ... Now when we 


come to the direct connexion between a nervous and a corre- 
lated conscious process, we find a complete solution of 
continuity. The two processes have no common factor, .. . 
No reason in the world can be assigned why the change pro- 
duced in the grey substance of the cortex by light of a certain 
wave-length should be accompanied by the sensation red, and 
why that produced by light of a different wave-length should 
be accompanied by the sensation green. It is equally un- 
intelligible that a state of volition should be followed by a 
change in the substance of the cortex and so mediately by 
the contraction of a muscle.” ! 

Now, so far as this reasoning amounts to the general 
reflexion that a psychophysical transaction cannot be fully 
accounted for by purely physical nor yet by purely psychical 
laws, we have seen already that it has no weight as an objec- 


' Manual, 2nd ed., pp. 46, 47. 
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tion to interaction. Its further implication is one of the 
utmost importance, and must be fully examined. The argu- 
ment seems to turn entirely on an identification of causal 
explanation with the reduction of all sequences to continuous 
processes determined by numerical equations. For where- 
ever you have the emergence at any stage of a process of 
what is qualitatively new, you have, ipso facto, a solution of 
that kind of logical continuity which Stout demands. You 
can never say why a readjustment of numerical relations 
should involve the appearance at just this point of just this 
new quality. Now all causation, I would submit, depends 
upon this very solution of continuity effected by the emer- 
gence of new qualities. In merely quantitative change con- 
sidered as such there is nothing which enables you to 
distinguish between cause and effect; you have temporal 
continuity, and you have your equations, and that is all. It 
is only the further fact that new qualities appear at certain 
stages which makes it proper to speak of the process as a 
causal one at all. The whole paradox of causation lies in 
the fact that it involves a synthesis of the quantitatively or 
numerically continuous with the qualitatively discrete. And 
the successes of Physics are due to the fact that it consis- 
tently refuses to take the qualitative aspect of processes into 
account ; it treats the qualitative side by abstraction as though 
it were not there. Hence the expulsion of the category and 
name of causation from Physics by thinkers of the school of 
Kirchhoff and Mach who are seriously concerned to attain 
logical consistency in their views of method. Hence again 
the necessity for Physics of regarding all qualities as second- 
ary and subjective. 

But, if consistency is got within the sphere of Physics by 
relegating all qualitative differences to the psychical side of 
things, we are at once confronted by a double difficulty of 
the most formidable kind. First, you have now, if you are a 
parallelist, to maintain a point-to-point correspondence be- 
tween the qualitative psychical process and the purely non- 
qualitative physical process, or, in other words, to be ready 
to find qualitative equations corresponding to each of your 
physical equations between quantities. Next, and this seems 
a very serious difficulty, the very inexplicability which led 
you to deny interaction breaks out again within the quali- 
tative or psychical series itself. Every psychical sequence 
is a sequence of qualities; the effect is here always some- 
thing qualitatively different from the cause, and no fact can 
be exhibited as the “‘ resultant of its factors’ in the sense 
in which the phrase was used in the previous argumenta- 
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tion. The solution of continuity which you declared fatal to 
interaction is no less fatal to psychical connexion. Hence, 
if Stout’s premisses were sound, he ought, it seems, like 
Miinsterberg, to deny the causal connexion of one psychical 
state with another. His argument leads direct to the con- 
clusion that psychical states are not directly connected, and 
that the causal connexion between them is a merely indirect 
one effected “through the body”. Unless this step is taken, 
every succession of mental states seems to give rise to a 
problem of the same kind as that created by the sequence of 
a sensation green on a change in the cortex. But if we do 
take this step, we expose ourselves to the objections urged 
with, as I think, unanswerable cogency by Stout himself 
against one-sided causation. 

With the more general argument against recognising the 
operation of a ‘‘ factor which does not belong to the material 
world at all” it is not necessary to deal at length. I will 
just observe that the very wording of the argument is such 
as to suggest a petitio principii. The real question is as 
to whether we have a right, in strict logic, to talk of the 
material ‘‘ world’ at all. The philosophers who reject the 
metaphysics of the Double Aspect hold that you have not. 
The material, they contend, is only given to us as a factor in 
experience which is throughout in interrelation with an im- 
material factor. And when you sever the two you find that 
the material element considered in itself exhibits, in many 
ways, all the marks of incompleteness. It is something 
which requires for its own comprehension the recognition of 
its thorough-going dependence on something else, and apart 
from that Other is in the last resort a congeries of contradic- 
tions. Hence it is inevitable that somewhere in experience 
you should come on cases where the treatment of the ma- 
terial as a self-subsisting and self-contained whole breaks 
down. The introduction somewhere into your phenomenal 
science of a non-material factor is, on this view, an obvious 
necessity which might have been predicted a priori. Thus to 
speak of the material ‘‘ world” at all, if you mean what you 
say, is by implication to decide the question in advance in 
your own sense. 

When we come to the metaphysical explanation of paral- 
lelism we find that Stout himself shares the general position 
of the immaterialists. The material world turns out to be 
no world at all, but a mere factor in a larger whole of which 
we cannot say very much, but can at least say that it is 
immaterial. In particular we are told that we must not 
assume that “the system of immaterial agency which we 
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know as matter’? has the type of interaction which our 
physical science ascribes to matter, and it was added in the 
first edition of the Manual that we shall be nearer the truth 
in calling it consciousness than in calling it matter.! In 
other words, it turns out to be, what I have contended that 
it 1s, a structure of the same general type as the mental 
system, but of an inferior grade. What then becomes of 
the point-to-point correspondence of the mental series with a 
special part of the physical series, which is the foundation of 
the parallelistic hypothesis, or of the alleged disparateness 
which was to exclude interaction between the two series ? 
Interaction seems to me decidedly the more natural interpre- 
tation of the facts from the philosophical standpoint of the 
author himself. 

An examination of the: pages devoted to the subject of 
Soul and Body by Ebbinghaus (Psychologie, 1., 27-47) will be 
less fruitful in raising fundamental questions, but extremely 
instructive as affording illustrations of the loose kind of ar- 
gumentation by which interaction is often supposed to be 
refuted, and the vague analogies which are complacently 
offered in proof of the rival theory. As before, we may begin 
with the objections urged against interaction; these, rather 
than any positive grounds for asserting parallelism, being 
usually treated by psychologists of the parallelist persuasion 
as sufficient to decide the question. Kbbinghaus begins with 
a statement of the every-day unscientific form of the belief in 
interaction, in which there is little to complain of except the 
assumption that the belief, as held by the ordinary man, in- 
cludes the doctrine of a ‘free will of indifference,” at least 
within certain ill-defined limits. He thus gets the oppor- 
tunity to prejudice the case for interaction a little unfairly 
by involving it in the fortunes of extreme Indeterminism. 
Possibly this arises from the assumption that mechanical 
determination and sheer indetermination are exhaustive alter- 
natives. He next goes on to rest his rejection of interaction 
exclusively on the principle of Conservation, though the 


'This last remark has significantly disappeared from Dr. Stout’s 
second edition. By its disappearance his “immaterial system” be- 
comes, for all I can see, a mere Kantian “ thing-in-itself” of the consti- 
tution of which we know absolutely nothing, and which can therefore 
hardly come as an explanation of psychophysical parallelism, or indeed 
of anything else. It is perhaps worthy of note that a further change in 
the second edition of the Manual is the interpolation in the same context 
of a paragraph (p. 53) which attenuates Dr. Stout’s “idealism” by ex- 
plaining it away to mean no more than that “ whatever exists must be 
knowable ”. I suspect most “ idealists ” have usually meant a great deal 
more than this by their doctrine. 
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details of his argument suggest that it is principally the 
second law of Thermodynamics, that of the Dissipation of 
Energy, which he really has in view. After a general state- 
ment of what is understood by Conservation, he goes on to 
observe that the mechanical energy of the organism is 
approximately constant, and adds, what of course assumes 
the point at issue with regard to the existence or non- 
existence of non-conservative systems, that if we could take 
into account the whole of the dynamical transactions between 
the organism and its environment from birth to death, we 
should find exact conformity to the principle of Conservation. 
Next, he infers that interaction is incompatible with Conser- 
vation, but only by means of associating with the principle 
of Conservation the whole body of mechanical principles 
required for the complete determination of a material con- 
figuration. Interference with a material system by an im- 
material factor would, he says, imply the new creation of 
energy. Or if you suppose the interference to take the form 
of an alteration of direction with finite but negligible expen- 
diture of work, it still follows that by such repeated interfer- 
ences the total energy of the organism might ultimately be 
increased, and a man would be a sort of perpetual motion 
machine. Now, all this is, no doubt, true; but Ebbinghaus 
has not, in the first place, shown that there is any reason, 
beyond a general prejudice in favour of a mechanical philo- 
sophy, for regarding the psychophysical complex as a con- 
servative system. Nor, in the next, is his argument that 
change of direction necessarily involves alteration of the 
existing quantum of energy convincing. For we may con- 
ceive our immaterial factor acting, like Clerk Maxwell’s 
famous demon, so as to change the direction of a movement 
without doing work, or after the fashion of a force acting at 
right angles to the direction of motion. Or we may suppose 
that somehow there is compensation on the whole for any 
disturbance. Again, when Ebbinghaus treats it as a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum to say that the theory makes a man into 
a perpetuum mobile, he tends to forget that more than one 
respectable philosophy has taught that the soul is precisely 
this, and'that no one can prove the contrary, as Dr. Ward 
has recently reminded us, until the law of Dissipation of 
Energy has been shown to be valid for living organisms. In 
failing to see that it is this law which is at stake, and that 
unless it is valid the reductio ad absurdum does not hold, 
Ebbinghaus gives evidence of a grave want of thoroughness 
which is still further exhibited by his light-hearted observa- 
tion that such possibilities cannot be seriously entertained. 
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The one possibility he thinks serious enough for examination 
is just the one which a sound philosophical insight would 
have rejected by instinct, the notion of mental action as 
itself one form of energy with its mechanical equivalent in 
foot-pounds. He rightly points out that, on the view which 
is apparently his own, that all energy is either energy of 
actual motion or of position, this would imply the doctrine 
that the mental series itself is really a series of changes of 
configuration in a qualityless material system, and that thus 
the whole body of qualitative experiences which are saved 
from extinction, on the current mechanical theory, by being 
labeled subjective, would become an unintelligible mystery. 
What he apparently does not see is, that, even apart from 
this particular view as to the nature of non-kinetic energy, 
the inclusion of the psychical series in the mechanical 
system means the fatalistic determination of human con- 
duct by external circumstances. 

At the end of this string of objections to interaction, 
Ebbinghaus pauses to reply to the pertinent criticism that 
we are not warranted in building our psychology on either 
the doctrine of Conservation or the mechanical interpretation 
of Nature. His reply amounts to saying that we are bound 
to avail ourselves of the most adequate scientific hypotheses 
procurable, even if we cannot regard them as finally estab- 
lished truths. And the fundamental importance of both 
these assumptions in the physical sciences shows that they 
are more than mere hypotheses. The rejoinder, however, 
either misses the point or begs the question, as you like to 
take it. It does not of itself follow that because physical 
science does its work best by the help of the mechanical 
theory, Psychology will succeed by the same means. It 
all depends on your general philosophical view as to the 
amount of truth there is in a mechanical theory of the world. 
If all reality is mechanical in the same sense and to the same 
degree, then of course the same thorough-going mechanical 
scheme which serves so well for Physics will be equally 
necessary for Psychology. But if the whole notion of merely 
mechanical process is philosophically unmeaning, we may 
expect to find that mechanical assumptions which work 
within a certain sphere become sources of positive mischief 
if applied outside it, and until we have attacked the problem, 
we clearly cannot tell whether Psychology may not be the 
point at which the inadequacies of a mechanical conception 
of reality first become palpable. The appeal to the success 
of mechanical explanation in other fields then simply assumes 
the issue which is at stake. 
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Ebbinghaus goes on to affirm that the true theory of the 
relation between body and mind must be one of Identity ; 
this he says has been, in the last resort, the view of almost 
all philosophers. But the identical reality can be neither 
material nor spiritual. With the former alternative we need 
concern ourselves no further here; what are Ebbinghaus’s 
reasons for rejecting the “ spiritualist,” 7.c., idealistic interpre- 
tation of the facts? It would hardly be credible if one could 
not turn to the printed page, but he has nothing more cogent 
to urge than that the soul must be thought of as simple and 
indivisible, and localisation shows that there is no such 
simple and indivisible subject. ‘* Spiritualism is forced there- 
fore to admit that, so far as the souls have any mutual 
knowledge of one another, spatiality and materiality must 
be ascribed to them essentially and in the strictest sense.” 
Why the idealist must suppose the soul to be atomic, or 
again how the facts of localisation would prove the soul 
itself to be extended there is not a word to show ; until these 
points have been made a great deal clearer, I fancy we 
who regard ourselves as in principle idealists shall hardly 
feel greatly disturbed by this new ‘‘ Refutation of Idealism ”’. 
Ebbinghaus next tries to make the meaning of an identity 
with two aspects clearer by an illustration. We are asked 
to imagine a set of spherical or ellipsoidal coats, one inside 
another. These surfaces are to be conscious. The various 
parts of the same coat, it is assumed, will appear to one 
another as concave. At the same time each coat will be 
experienced by those surrounding it as convex. While finally 
the human spectator from without perceives that they are 
at once concave and convex. It is a pleasing parable, but 
one does not precisely see the analogy with the case of 
soul and body. In the first place, there is no outside 
spectator in our case who can reveal to us from the stand- 
point of his superior knowledge the unity of the inner and 
outer aspects, and surely this ought to make some difference. 
In the second, there is in the symbol precisely that identity of 
character which is wanted for point-to-point correspondence, 
and which we iniss in the reality the symbol is meant to 
illustrate. The convex and the concave are at least both 
alike in being determinations of a common type of extension, 
capable of study by means of the same geometrical methods ; 
so much at least we should expect our intelligent spherical 
surfaces to discover for themselves. And when you come to 
look at things from the point of view of the mathematician 
who sees both upper and under surface, he can exhibit their 
unity by showing how the equation which gives a curve or 
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surface concave towards an axis or axes may, by merely 
changing the origin of co-ordinates, be transformed into an 
equation giving convexity towards the same axes. This is 
something like genuine paralle elism, and if we had anything 
equivalent to it among the facts of our psycho-physics, the 
parallelist might regard his case as proved. But in actual 
fact the illustration might almost have been devised for the 
purpose of showing what we have not got. We have a 
series of spatial and quantitative changes in the configuration 
of a system of extended parts on the one side, on the other 
a series of changes in a qualitative manifold, non- A ter and 
unextended, and forming no mere assemblage of parts but 
a self-conscious whole. Indeed the whole amount of cor- 
respondence which we have to set against the common 
geometrical character of our concave and convex curves or 
surfaces seems to be that the various members of the mental 
and bodily series are synchronous. Instead of being able to 
shift our origin of co-ordinates, so to say, and thus show 
how at will to derive the one aspect of the identity from the 
other, we have to treat their correlation as a ‘‘ fundamental 
inexplicability ”. If it were pos: ible to make the illustration 
still more unhappy than it is, Ebpinghaus’s own interpreta- 
tion has done so. For he goes on to identify the convex 
aspect of his surfaces at once with external reality as seen 
and felt, and with the purely quantitative processes of 
mechanical Physics. ‘In so far as things can be seen and 
felt . . . we have, for outer intuition, a closed sequence of 
mechanical thermic chemical and other processes.” But 
these processes themselves, forgetful of the difficulty created 
by their qualitative differences, he declares to be in the 
end purely mechanical. They must therefore be devoid of 
secondary qualities, and therefore in their nature incapable 
of being intuited at all. Also the consequence is drawn, as 
it must be from the premisses, that mechanism and intel- 
ligence are equally true and equally fundamental in the 
universe. It is just as true to interpret mind in terms of 
inechanism with the Systéme de la Nature as to interpret 
Nature in terms of mind with Plato or Hegel; a position 
on which I have said already all I desire to say. 

Finally, Ebbinghaus, like other supporters of the identity 
doctrine, tries to pull down the scaffolding from his edifice. 
There is no disparateness after all between the material and 
the mental, for they are both mere complexes of presentations. 
It is suggestive to compare this utterance with the much 
more philosophical expression of the same view in Stout. 
Stout is of course careful to distinguish between the perceived 
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qualities of the physical world and its non-phenomenal reality; 
which Ebbinghaus’s careless expression crudely identifies. 
If the latter is to be taken at his word, his final philosophical 
view must be mere Subjectivism both as regards the outer 
world and as regards the self. 

It is a pleasure to pass from these inconclusive reasons 
and fallacious analogies to the work of Prof. Munsterberg.' 
Miinsterberg’s metaphysics may be good or bad, but in either 
case they have been consciously and carefully thought out, 
and his doctrine of psychophysical connexion deduced from 
them with extraordinary skill and minuteness. Even if 
one rejects the metaphysics and the deduction from them 
together, one at least always feels that to know why one 
disagrees with Miinsterberg is a great step towards really 
knowing one’s own mind on things philosophical, and this 
is more than can be said of any but the most distinguished 
writers on philosophical topics. To examine his views 
thoroughly is almost impossible without entering on a 
general criticism of his whole psychological position, but I 
will do my best to summarise his argument, so far as it 
bears directly on our special subject. The peculiarity of his 
philosophical attitude is that he holds at once views which 
are commonly thought to be antithetic; he believes, on the 
one hand, that real life is through and through teleological, 
and that all descriptive and explanatory science is necessarily 
purely mechanical. Description and explanation are only 
possible on condition we make entire abstraction from the 
relation to the life of individual purposes which constitutes 
the reality of the real world, and treat the things to be 
described and explained as mere given objects, independent 
of any relation to the willing self, and mutually connected 
by merely mechanical laws. For Psychology this means 
that the teleological unity of a real mental life must be re- 
placed by the conception of consciousness as a succession of 
presented contents, which in the last resort can be analysed 
completely into sensation complexes. Anything in the nature 
of a selective attention, or self with an inner unity of purpose, 
incapable of being treated as a mere complex function of 
given sensation must be rigidly excluded from scientific 
Psychology ; to admit it would be to confuse the artificial 
creations of descriptive science with the real facts of active 
life. 

The problem of psychical connexion then is not con- 
cerned with actual facts but solely with the products of an 


' Psychologie, i., pp. 402-436. 
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elaborate transformation of the facts, undertaken with a view 
to their description and explanation on ngidly mechanical 
lines. Psychology has not to discover the connexion be- 
tween the states it studies, but to invent a connexion suit- 
able for descriptive and explanatory purposes. Now this 
connexion between mental states can never be a causal one. 
For causality implies persistent identity, and also quantita- 
tive equivalence. And no mental state persists or recurs a 
second time; also, as each state, from the very nature of the 
artificial scheme implied in the construction of a Psychology, 
exists only for a single ‘‘subject-act,” no quantitative rela- 
tions can be established between mental states. Therefore 
the connexion between successive states must be always 
indirect and must be somehow effected through the body. 
Miinsterberg insists emphatically that, apart from these 
general epistemological considerations, there would be no 
valid reason to prefer a parallelistic hypothesis to one of 
interaction or even of Occasionalism. The empirically ascer- 
tained facts, as he shows triumphantly, will equally well fit 
any type of theory, and that for the excellent reason that we 
state them to begin with in terms which already involve a 
theory. And as to the Conservation of Energy, he remarks 
that if it be accepted merely as a result of empirical research, 
the extension of it to the facts of the organic realm is un- 
warranted, but if stated as part of a general postulate that 
all scientific explanation shall proceed on mechanical lines, it 
is a consequence of the epistemological view as to the nature 
of all explanation previously adopted by himself. 

On epistemological grounds, then, and on such grounds 
only, we must decide for a parallelistic hypothesis of a type 
which will co-ordinate mental states, themselves non- 
quantitative and devoid of any causal relations, with definite 
stages in a causal series of physical events. How is this 
possible ? Physical objects and processes in general exist 
for and can be observed by any number of different con- 
sciousnesses, whereas the very differentia of a psychical state 
is that it is only accessible to a single individual conscious- 
ness. How, then, are we to correlate the essentially individual 
with the essentially supra-individual ? Miinsterberg replies 
that there is one physical object which has the peculiarity of 
existing at once in two entirely different ways, and thus 
being at once individual and supra-individual, and that is my 
brain and nervous system. For the anatomist my brain is 
one physical object among others, capable lke them of de- 
scription in general terms, and of being actually exhibited to 
the collective perception of a plurality of consciousnesses 
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at once. At the same time my brain as it is, not for the 
anatomist who may dissect it, but for myself, is marked off 
from all other physical objects by the fact that it is the one 
and only object of perception which I in particular am for 


ever debarred from perceiving. This unique peculiarity 


makes my brain for myself an individual object in the 
strictest sense. The problem of psychical connexion will 
then be solved if every state of the individual consciousness 
can be resolved into elements definitely correlated with 
elementary processes in the individual brain, that is, into 
sensation complexes. Now Miinsterberg believes himself to 
have shown that this analysis is, in any case, imposed on us 
by the conditions of psychological description. Hence rigid 
parallelism is the only doctrine of psychical connexion which 
is in complete accord with his general theory of the nature 
of psychological problems. 

The following points must be specially noted as character- 
istic of his view. The question of psychophysical connexion 
becomes for him secondary ; quite apart from the problem of 
mind and body, his result is dictated by the need of estab- 
lishing indirectly some connexion between psychical states 
themselves. The brain, in the sense in which it serves as 
the medium for this connexion, is expressly declared to be 
the brain as it is for me whose brain it is, not as it is for the 
anatomist who dissects it or constructs diagrams of its parts. 
Ordinary statements of the parallelistic doctrine are, Miin- 
sterberg holds, excessively crude in their neglect of this vital 
distinction. It is through the process of introjection which 
is brought about by the establishment of correlation between 
mental state and brain process that it becomes possible to 
give the purely timeless mental state a place in the time 
series ; it belongs to the time series, as to the spatially ex- 
tendea, only in a secondary way through its brain process. 
The precise nature of the relation between the associated 
states cannot be explained further than by saying that it is 
‘purely logical’. In particular, we are not to suppose that 
the physical state causes its correlate. All causation, on 
Miinsterberg’s view, is interrelation in the permanent and 
quantitative, and therefore in the physical. These will, I 
think, be found to be the leading ideas of Miinsterberg’s 
wonderfully subtle deduction of parallelism from philosophical 
first principles. 

And now what is to be said about the whole deduction ? 
First it must be remarked that the reasoning turns entirely 
on the assumption that a descriptive and explanatory science 
must work with purely mechanical categories. Mental life, 
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therefore, must be viewed by the psychologist solely as a 
mechanically determined sequence of states, not as possessed 
of a conscious purposive unity. If we ask why this is so, 
we shall be told that for Psychology mental processes form 
a datum or “ given,’ and must therefore be considered in 
abstraction from their meaning or value for a self. But why 
may we not regard the typical or generalised self with 
its motives and ends as itself the psychologist’s given ? 
Because Miinsterberg systematically assumes that the only 
possible method of description and explanation is by analysis 
into atomic elements, and a self with any real teleological 
unity is something which resists such analysis. Of course, 
if you once make the admission that atomistic analysis is 
the only scientific method of description or explanation, 
the consequence at once follows. Having got your atoms, 
nothing remains but to piece them together again into 
mechanically constituted systems. A whole which is not 
the mere sum of its parts will have no place in your recon- 
struction. But why should the assumption be made to begin 
with? The presence of biology among the “descriptive ” 
sciences of itself suggests that description and atomistic 
analysis need not be identified. In general we may surely 
say what kind of terms you will use for purposes of description 
will depend on the purposes for which your description is 
undertaken. Miinsterberg’s restriction of the name descrip- 
tion to analysis into atoms seems due to nothing more than 
a notion that the only way to describe an object is to indicate 
a number of presentations out of which the presentation of 
it may be built up. ‘‘ But then you will be permitting one 
and the same science to confuse mechanical and teleological 
principles of interpretation, and this is intolerable.” To 
confuse them, No, but to use them certainly, Yes. For, if 
mechanism is really low-grade teleology, as we have already 
urged, it is certain that somewhere in the universe of de- 
scribable processes we shall reach a point where mechanism 
will no longer serve us as a principle for the formulation of 
our facts, but must give place to explicit teleology. And, if 
this point should fall somewhere within the realm of the 
psychical, of course a complete Psychology will have to use 
both mechanical and teleological categories, the former for 
routine and habitual, the latter for novel purposive action. 
Whether such a transition must be effected within Psycho- 
logy can only, so far as I can see, be decided by the good 
or ill success of the attempt to work out a purely mechanical 
psychological theory ; the question must not be answered in 
the negative on the strength of a general prejudice about 
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scientific method. In other words, unless all description arises 
from the same motives as the descriptions of physical science, 
we cannot assume that it must be subject to the same logical 
restrictions. 

Nor should I be averse to the proposal to judge the possi- 
bilities of a mechanical Psychology by the actual achievement 
of Prof. Miinsterberg. For it will, I contend, be found that 
his psychological scheme is only got to work by an indirect 
reintroduction at the end of his construction of that very 
teleology he began by banning. In his description of the 
psychical objects he is extremely careful to exclude every 
vestige of the teleological character. They are to be states 
mechanically sequent on one another but possessed neither 
of purpose nor meaning. The consciousness studied by the 
psychologist is to be a cognition which knows nothing, a 
volition which wills nothing. For my own part, I admit the 
consequence follows on a theory which reduces attention and 
emotion to secondary complexes of sensational elements, but 
I should deny the necessity of the reduction itself. If you 
carry it out, you seem to be in the paradoxical position of 
undertaking for motives of a practical kind (such as the anti- 
cipation of the future, in so far as it is independent of your 
own intervention, which Miinsterberg regards as the chief 
incentive to the task of scientific description and explanation) 
a transformation of the actual facts which renders them posi- 
tively unrecognisable. If the fundamental truth about real 
mental life is its teleological and non-mechanical character, 
how can you hope to understand it better by translating it 
into mechanical sequence ? Philosophically the whole pro- 
cedure seems to rest on nothing better than the prejudice 
that the only kind of unity which can be described in general 
terms is that of a system of differentiations ; if it is possible 
to form a general conception of a unity which shall be what 
Dr. McTaggart calls a centre of differentiations, and to apply 
the concept to the facts of empirical Psychology, the method- 
ological argument for mechanical atomism in mental science 
falls to the ground. 

Nor is it the case that Munsterberg’s mechanism will 
really work, even within the limits laid down by himself. 
He does, no doubt, formally get rid of selective attention and 
so of purpose, but it is only to reintroduce them at the end 
of his construction in a biological disguise. When he comes 
fairly face to face with the question, to use his own words, 
who is it who decides in the last resort what, in particular, 
the content of consciousness shall be at any given moment, 
he rejects the Apperceptionist’s answer, “‘ the soul,” as intro- 
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ducing the teleological categories of real life into the region 
of mechanical science. But what is his own answer? It is 
that attention, and consequently consciousness, is determined 
at each moment by the actual state of the subcortical motor 
centres. A sensory process is attended to, and so becomes 
conscious, when its motor-process inhibits the antagonistic 
motor-process. But when we go on to ask more closely what 
determines which motor innervation shall at this instant in- 
hibit its antagonist, we find ourselves face to face with a 
dilemma, which however solved means the abandonment of 
the mechanical scheme. ‘‘ An anatomically pre-established 
connexion ’’ may explain how in general attention is effected ; 
it cannot explain why at this moment I attend to one thing 
rather than another. To deal with this last problem, involv- 
ing as it does the whole rationale of intelligent origination of 
fresh adaptation, we seem forced either to introduce a psy- 
chical selective factor or to graft on the anatomical apparatus 
itself all those qualities of a teleological kind which we began 
by excluding on principle from the objects of descriptive 
science. In short, unless we can reconcile ourselves to the 
view that the physical organisation represents a higher grade 
of teleology than the mental, Munsterberg’s motor machinery 
turns out to be a mere alias for what the rest of us are 
accustomed to call the ‘‘soul’’. And, in either case, we have 
broken with the mechanical assumptions which were declared 
to be the only tenable ground for rejecting interaction. 

This conclusion will, I think, be confirmed by a brief 
examination of the Sonderstellung which the brain receives in 
Miinsterberg’s parallelistic theory. The brain, through which 
my mental states are to be connected, is to be the brain, not 
as capable of dissection or of description in general terms, but 
as an object strictly individual and existing exclusively for 
its possessor. Butin what sense does my brain possess this 
peculiar kind of existence? It can hardly be true that the 
mere fact of my inability to see my own brain consti- 
tutes a genuine principle of individuation, as Miinsterberg’s 
language would lead us to suppose. For all that can be said 
on this ground of my brain might equally be said of the small 
of my back. I cannot directly see the small of my back (or 
we might say the crown of my own head, if we like), any 
more than my own brain; and if I can see the reflexion of 
these parts in the glass, or again can touch them, so, if an 
opening were made in my skull, I could touch, or, with a 
suitable arrangement of mirrors, indirectly see the cortex of 
my brain. Even the subcortical motor centres, which play 
so important a part in Miinsterberg’s psychological theory, 
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stand in this respect in the same position as other inacces- 
sible parts of my own internal organs, e.g., the inside of my 
own heart. The principle of individuation, then, which is 
to make my brain a unique thing in the universe, is not 
merely negative; it must have a positive character un- 
shared by anything else. That is, we must say, my brain is 
unique not because of what it is not, but because of what it 
is ; not because I cannot make it an object of perception, but 
because I directly experience it in some other and incom- 
municable way. The two statements sound superficially 
alike, but there is logically a world of difference between 
them. Now what is my ‘‘brain”’ as thus directly and in- 
communicably experienced ? It is simply another name for 
my whole mental life, or, to be quite plain, my mind. As 
such, it is incapable of description in terms of an atomistic 
and mechanical science, and has no true place in the scheme 
of physical objects declared by Miinsterberg to be the only 
proper objects of physical study. My brain, in the only 
sense in which it can be known or studied at all, a fortiori in 
the only sense in which I can speak of co-ordinating psychical 
states with cerebral processes, is just my brain as dissected, 
described or charted by the anatomists. The correlation of 
mental life with the states of the brain in this sense would, 
if successful, be a genuine theory of psychophysical paral- 
lelism ; but such a correlation has been declared by Miinster- 
berg himself impossible in principle. The unique individual 
object of experience which he puts in its place is indistin- 
euishable from the mind itself, and thus leaves nothing to he 
correlated. The proposed correlati onwould, in fact, amount 
to a string of identical propositions, A=A, B=B, and so 
forth. Meanwhile it should be instructive for those psycho- 
logists who do not accept atomistic analysis as the one lawful 
method in psychology that Minsterberg emphatically de- 
clares parallelism to be impossible unless all psychical fact 
can be translated into sensational complexes, thus from the 
enemy’s camp confirming our contention that the aspect of 
significance itself, unless expelled from our psychological 
data, is irreconcilable with the parallelistic doctrine. 
There remain as arguments against interaction, from 
Munsterberg’s standpoint, only the alleged unquantitative 
and timeless character of mental states. As to the first 
point, the general question of the connexion between quality 
and causality has already been dealt with. If the view we 
have taken is sound, causal connexion of mental states with 
each other and with physical states does not demand that 
they shall have no qualitative differences and so be merely 
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quantitative, but merely that they shall have some quantita- 
tive character. This condition will be satisfied if they have 
even the single quantitative character of duration. (Of in- 
tensity I say nothing here, as it requires an analysis of the 
concept of quantity which I should not be competent to per- 
form, even if space permitted of it, before we can decide that 
the so-called “intensive quantity” of the psychical is really 
quantitative at all.) As to the aspect of duration, it certainly 
seems to me that the psychologists who recognise it are 
entirely in the right. For it seems a baseless paradox to 
maintain that a mental state, for instance a pleasure, only 
appears to last a longer or shorter time when we have ascer- 
tained something about the duration of its physical conditions. 
And, with respect to position in the time series, Miinsterberg’s 
one formidable argument, that the moment of immediate 
consciousness, being the point from which temporal distances 
and directions are estimated, cannot itself have a position in 
the series, really seems like contending that since the posi- 
tions of points in space are indicated by taking co-ordinates 
with reference to an origin with zero co-ordinates, the origin 
itself has no position. For every point may be a Here in 
exactly the same sense in which every moment may be a 
Now. Further, if the mental state as such has no temporal 
position, how does it ever get one? There must be some 
reason why it is assigned to the same time as this one par- 
ticular physical process rather than to another. This reason 
cannot be mere correspondence, which is what Miinsterberg 
seems to mean by saying that the connexion is rein logisch. 
For both the process and the corresponding state may recur, 
and thus mere correspondence affords no means of distin- 
guishing the earlier sensation, for instance, from its qualita- 
tively indistinguishable replica. Psychology would thus be 
in the same position as a geometry which had absolutely no 
means of distinguishing different points on the same line. 
Now, if the basis of identification lies in the synchronism of 
the physical process and the mental state, everything at once 
becomes simple; if not, you have to take refuge in the 
assertion of a relation of purely logical ‘‘ concomitance,” of 
which one can say nothing except that it answers to no 
relation between propositions, and therefore is in no intelli- 
gible sense logical. 

I have tried then to show that the contentions brought 
by recent psychologists against the notion of psychophysical 
interaction have no conclusive force, and that their own paral- 
lelistic constructions are one and all faulty when tried at the 
bar of logic. The result, if established, must be regarded as 
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subsidiary to the positive arguments which go to prove that 
only on a theory of interaction can room be found for mechan- 
ism and teleology in one world as higher and lower manifes- 
tations of a single principle. If both contentions are valid, 
they between them bring interaction as a principle in Cos- 
mology under Bradley’s canon that ‘‘ what can be and must 
be therefore is”. I should like to end this lengthy paper 
with two brief words of caution. The first is, that our result 
has only vindicated interaction as the best working theory 
within the limits imposed by a view of things which makes 
no pretension to be necessarily final. In the last resort in- 
teraction must share the same fate as transeunt causality 
in general. But there are many scientific and even philo- 
sophical purposes for which we may leave the metaphysical 
questions connected with transeunt causality out of con- 
sideration. Again, there are many psychological purposes 
—perhaps one might say it of most special psychological 
purposes—for which it is indifferent whether we elect for 
interaction or for parallelism. Thus, as far as the special 
psychological results of Stout or Ebbinghaus are concerned, 
it would have made no difference if they had rejected the 
parallelistic doctrine. It is, in the main, where we are 
dealing with broad practical questions as to the relation of 
human purpose to our human environment that a decision 
as to the relative truth of the views of human action to 
which the two theories logically lead becomes really impor- 
tant. The philosophical value of the interaction theory is 
thus, to my mind, that without necessarily proving purposive 
human activity ultimately real, it logically permits of our 
regarding it as at ieast a phenomenon bene fundatum, whereas 

parallelism, strictly interpreted, seems to reduce it to some- 
thing unpleasantly like a mere illusion. Hence to commit 
ourselves in Psychology to parallelism would be wilfully to 
reject what is at least a higher relative truth. 
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IIIL—MEINONG’S THEORY OF COMPLEXES AND 
ASSUMPTIONS (IIL). 


By B. RvssEutu. 


Ir remains to establish, if this be possible, the principle that 
all presentations and all judgments have an object which 
is not merely immanent; and here, although the favourable 
arguments appear to me overwhelming, I must admit that 
the explanation of falsity presents grave difficulties. Let us, 
however, first consider the matter without regard to these 
difticulties. 

Meinong holds—so it would seem—that the object of a 
presentation is sometimes immanent, but at other times not 
so; while the object of a judgment—which he calls an Ob- 
jective, and I call a proposition—is always merely immanent 
(p. 257). Now for my part I do not see how an immanent 
object differs from no object at all. The immanent object 
does not exist, according to Meinong, and is therefore no 
part of the mental state whose object it is; for this mental 
state exists. Yet, although not part of any mental state, it is 
supposed to be in some sense psychical. But it cannot be in 
any way bound up with any particular mental state of which 
it is the object ; for other states, at other times and in other 
people, may have precisely the same object, since an object or 
a proposition can be presented or believed more than once. 
I confess these facts seem to me to show, without more ado, 
that objects and propositions must always have being, and 
cannot be merely imaginary relata for what appears as a 
relation of presentation or judgment. 

But let us examine directly the nature of the relation in- 
volved in judgment ; and, in order to eliminate, to begin with, 
the problem of error, let us suppose the judgment to be 
correct. Suppose, for the sake of definiteness, that our 
judgment is “‘ A exists,” where A is something that does as a 
matter of fact exist. Then A’s existence, it seems plain, sub- 
sists independently of its being judged to subsist ; for, if this 
were not so, the judgment would be erroneous. In this case, 
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the Objective of the judgment—at least in the view of common 
sense—is as truly independent of the judgment as is A itself. 
But the peculiarity of the cognitive relation, which is what 
we wish to consider, lies in this: that one term of the rela- 
tion is nothing but an awareness of the other term—an 
awareness which may be either that of presentation or that 
of judgment. This makes the relation more essential, more 
intimate, than any other’; for the relatedness seems to form 
part of the very nature of one of the related terms, namely of 
the psychical term. This does not occur in any other rela- 
tion that I know of; at first sight, it is as if, when A i 
greater than B, A were itself ‘‘ excess over B”’. And yet it 
is different from this; for cognition is not awareness of a 
cognitive relation to an object, but only of an object. It 
seems, again, as though the psychical side were a complex, 
of which the other side formed a constituent; and this, I 
suppose, is what is meant by the immanent object: the 
object, in this view, enters always as an element into the 
cognition, even when there is, apart from the cognition, no 
object cognised, which is supposed to be the case with error. 
Here again, however, the very great difficulty of thinking of 
contents, as opposed to objects, has caused a confusion ; there 
is no way of describing a particular judgment except as the 
judgment that so-and-so, i.e., by means of its object. But 
the judgment itself, in its purity, as something wholly psy- 
chical, is merely the content and the act: the object is not a 
part of the judgment. Thus the psychical side is not really 
a complex of content and object; and therefore the ‘im- 
manent ” object may be discarded. 

But now we are confronted with one or other of two 
alternatives. Either a presentation or judgment may be 
wholly destitute of an object, or else false propositions sub- 
sist just as much as true ones do. For false propositions 
may be assumed and even (unfortunately) believed. Let us 
endeavour to state the grounds for and against both views. 

Direct inspection seems to leave no room whatever for 
doubt that, in all presentations and judgments, there is 
necessarily an object. If I believe that A is the father of 
B, I believe something ; the subsistence of the something, 
if not directly obvious, seems to follow from the fact that, if 
it did not subsist, I should be believing nothing, ard there- 
fore not believing. And it is plain that others may believe 
the same thing ; “this, however, might be regarded as imply- 
ing only sameness of content. Again, it is possible to count 
propositions, to make classes of them, and so on; but in 
doing so it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves to 
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true propositions. It is a recognised principle that, if p 
implies q, then not-q implies not-p ; but here, if p and q are 
true, not-p and not-q are false ; thus, if, apart from judgment 
or assumption, there are only true propositions, there will be 
a gulf between “ p implies gq” and “ not-p implies not-q,” 
since the first will subsist, but not the second ; but of such a 
gulf no trace is to be seen. Further, the proposition ‘“ p 
implies g ”’ may be true, though p be false : but in that case, 
since p 1s merely mental, the whole proposition will be merely 
mental, which we supposed true propositions not to be. And 
so throughout, the attempt to make a difference, as regards 
subsistence, between true and false propositions, leads to 
countless difficulties and to countless conflicts with what 
appear to be obvious facts. 

It may be urged on the other side, first of all, that the 
argument that a content implies an object is one which 
makes the relation of content and object different from every 
other (except that of whole and part): in every other case, 
though a complex implies a relation, neither of the inferiora 
of the complex implies this relation. The supposed implica- 
tion, it may be urged, arises solely from the fact that the 
content is elusive, and becomes confounded with the cog- 
nitive complex even where there is no such complex. And 
directly, if we consider a relation R between a and b, we 
should say, when it is false that this relation holds, that 
there is no such thing as the relation R between a and 6. 
But this argument has been already disposed of, by the 
contention that the being of this relation is not what the 
proposition ‘‘ a has the relation R to 6” really affirms. Yet, 
when we consider such complexes as “‘ the difference between 
a and 6,” which must be admitted by some door, it seems 
plain that, when a and »b are identical, there is no difference 
between a and b, which seems equivalent to ‘ the difference 
between a and 6 does not have being”’. Consider, again, 
what it is we mean when we judge. At first sight, we seem 
to mean that a certain proposition is true; but “ pis true’’ is 
not the same proposition as p, and therefore cannot be what 
we mean. And the complex ‘‘ p’s truth” may be assumed 
just as p may: as assumed, it is not a judgment. Thus, 
when we affirm p, we are concerned only with p, and in no 
way with truth. This seems to show that truth and false- 
hood cannot lie in the Objective of the judgment ; but that 
we affirm truly when the judgment has an Objective, and 
falsely when it bas not. 

The facts concerned may be summed up in the following 
survey. 
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I. Among objects there are two kinds, the simple and the 
complex. The latter are characterised by a certain kind of 
unity, apparently not capable of definition, and not a con- 
stituent of the complexes in which it occurs. On one view, 
a complex is the same thing as a proposition, and is always 
either true or false, but has being equally in either case ; on 
the other view, the only complexes are true propositions, and 
falsehood is a property of such judgments as have no Objec- 
tives. 

II. Two distinct attitudes occur towards objects, one that 
of presentation, the other that of judgment. The latter is 
only possible towards complex objects, but the former is 
possible towards all objects. We may say that the first 
gives acquaintance, while the second gives knowledge, or at 
least belief. These two attitudes towards the same object 
differ both as regards the act and as regards the content. 
Adopting Meinong’s terminology, according to which words 
express a state of mind, but indicate (bedeuwten) an object, 
‘the death of Ceesar’’ and “‘ Cesar died ” indicate the same 
object but express a different state of mind: the former 
merely apprehends the object in question, while the latter 
asserts it ; the former is an asswmption, the latter a judgment. 

III. On one view, knowledge is the affirmation of a true 
complex, error that of a false one. Affirmation must not be 
regarded as affirming that the complex in question is true, 
for this is a new affirmation, having a different complex as 
object ; affirmation has as object merely the complex in 
question. On the other view, judgment has no object ex- 
cept when the object is a trwe proposition; an erroneous 
judgment is one which, though it seems to have an object, 
really has none. On this view, truth and falsehood apply 
most fitly to judgment ; the object, when there is one, may 
be called a fact. 

3etween the two views here suggested, it is not easy to 
decide. For the purpose of reaching a decision, I shall 
enumerate five theories of knowledge, which appear to cover 
all, or nearly all, that have hitherto been suggested. I shall 
then resume the whole discussion from a general point of 
view. 

The five theories of knowledge are as follows :— 

(1) It may be urged that the knowledge does not differ 
from what is known, i.e., there is no object of knowledge. 

(2) We may admit the distinction of content and object, 
but hold that the latter is merely immanent. 

(3) We may hold that the object is immanent when false, 
transcendent when true. 
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(4) We may hold that when a judgment is false there is 
no object ; but when true, there is a transcendent object. 

(5) We may hold that the object is always transcendent. 

These theories may be held both with regard to presentation 
and with regard to judgment ; but in the case of presentation 
we shall have, in place of (3), that the object is transcendent 
when it exists, or when it has being (these are alternatives), 
and that otherwise it is immanent; with corresponding 
modifications in (4). Thus (3) requires that the theory of 
propositions should be developed before the theory of the 
transcendence of presentations. This seems to be Meinong’s 
view, and to give the reason why he considers the tran- 
scendence of presentations to be derivative from that of judg- 
ments. Of the above views, Idealism oscillates between 
(1) and (2) ; Meinong holds to (3) in regard to presentations, 
and (2) in regard to judgments, common sense seems to 
prefer (4), Frege and Mr. Moore advocate (5). Let us 
examine them in succession. 

(1) The theory that a presentation or judgment has no 
reference outside itself to an object seems sufficiently refuted 
by direct inspection; this argument has been adequately 
developed by Meinong. It is also incompatible, as regards 
presentations, with the obvious difference of content and 
object, as, e.g., that the presentation of redness is not red, that 
the presentation of extension is unextended, that the pre- 
sentation of the past may be present, and that the presenta- 
tion of the non-existent may exist. It leads also, in the case 
of presentations, to absolutely insoluble logical difficulties as 
regards identity. For, in this view, the whole realm of 
entities must be composed of particular psychical entities, 
and it becomes impossible to say in what respect two pre- 
sentations agree which, in ordinary language, are said to 
be of the same object. If we say that they resemble one 
another, we can only mean that the judgment that they 
resemble one another exists, and this, in turn, can only mean 
that some one judges that this judgment exists, and so on. 
And if we say that strictly the same presentation may exist 
in different instances, this again can only mean that some 
one judges it to be so. In short, no logic is possible which 
does not admit identity to be independent of any judgment 
as to identity ; and this decides that outside judgment there 
are Objects and there is identity ; and that there is identity 
outside judgment decides that some judgments at least have 
a transcendent object. 

(2) To admit the distinction of content and object, while 
holding that the latter is merely immanent, is a theory which 
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is difficult to state precisely, owing to the doubt as to what 
is meant by an “‘immanent”’ object. Internal perception, 
Meinong says, gives not only the content, but also the imma- 
nent object, of a presentation; and this fact constitutes, he 
admits, a fundamental problem in the theory of knowledge 
(Gegenstiinde héherer Ordnung, p. 207). Now it certainly 
would seem, so far as inspection can show, that any per- 
ception of a presentation involves also perception of an object. 
3ut here, I think, the greatest care and subtlety is required 
to avoid confusion. If all awareness be, as it seems to be, 
awareness of an object other than itself, then, when we are 
aware of an awareness, we are necessarily aware of an aware- 
ness of an object, and in this way the object seems to be also 
perceived. But I do not think this is really the case. The 
content being awareness of an object, the perception of the 
content involves the object as much as, but no more than, 
the content itself does. It is better and simpler, therefore, 
to study contents themselves, rather than the perception of 
them. 

When we consider the presentation of something simple, 
say redness, it is evident that the presentation and the object 
are distinct. It is further evident that, if there be an imma- 
nent object at all, there is also an object which is not imma- 
nent. For, if this be denied, there can be no such thing as 
awareness of what is not part of the present psychical state : 
since awareness of an immanent object will not really be 
awareness of what is past in time or removed in space or 
otherwise distinct from my momentary thought. Thus the 
problem will arise as to the relation of the immanent object 
to the transcendent object ; and identity is the only possible 
relation. And here it may be worth while to criticise the 
notion that truth consists in the correspondence of ideas with 
reality. This can only mean, as Meinong points out (An- 
nalmen, p. 125), the correspondence of the immanent objects 
of ideas with reality, 2.e., with the transcendent objects. But 
there is a difficulty in the mere supposition of non-corre- 
spondence : for an idea can only fail to correspond with an 
object by being the idea of something else ; and in that case, 
the correspondence exists, but directed to a different object. 
People have in mind, apparently, such a case as failure to 
recognise a person: I see John coming along the road, and 
I think it is Peter. Here, it is supposed, the immanent 
object is Peter, and the transcendent object is John. But 
this is an error: for the immanent object is ‘‘ Peter is walk- 
ing along the road”’; and the fact that John is so walking 
is in no sense the transcendent object, but at most the cause 
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of the erroneous judgment about Peter. Thus if there are 
immanent as distinct from transcendent objects, it would 
seem that erroneous judgments do not have transcendent 
objects at all. 

But let us return to the analysis of awareness itself. In 
the case of presentation, to begin with, truth and falsehood 
do not occur ; the presentation is of such and such an object, 
and a mistake as to what its object is would be a mistake in 
reflective analysis, not in the presentation itself. We have 
to consider the question : Is the presentation of a simple, such 
as redness, itself simple? If, as Meinong contends, it con- 
sists of content and object, then plainly it is not simple; it 
is a complex with a relation. But he admits, as indeed is 
evident, that the object, even the immanent object, does not 
exist in the presentation ; consequently it seems to follow 
that the immanent object does not form part of the presenta- 
tion; for any part of an existent exists. If, however, it is 
not part of the presentation, it seems not in any sense 
psychical, except when it happens to have formed part of 
some other psychical state. This argument seems to dispose 
of the immanent object. 

Nevertheless, awareness is utterly unlike other relations, 
except that of whole and part, in that one of its terms pre- 
supposes the other. A presentation, we said, must have an 
object; and it seems plain that every awareness must be 
awareness of something: if there were no object, the aware- 
ness would be of nothing, and this seems impossible. It is 
not maintained, of course, that the object must exist; that 
would be to maintain that a certain specific proposition must 
hold of the object, whereas all that seems essential is that, 
there should be such an object ; and the assertion of being, 
if not analytic, is yet more nearly so than any other assertion. 
Thus, although the object does not imply the content, the 
content does imply the object and the relation of content to 
object. In this, the relation in question distinguishes itself 
from all others except that of whole and part; and this fact 
probably accounts for the supposition that the object is part 
of the presentation. We have here a complex of an absolutely 
unique kind, where, though one term is prior to the complex, 
the other term is not, but is logically on a level with the 
complex and the relation. This makes the position of con- 
tents quite unlike that of other inferiora in complexes. 

_ Thus the notion of a merely immanent object of presenta- 
tions must be abandoned ; but it remains to examine the case 
of judgments. Here the matter is complicated by error ; for, 
though all presentations are alike in being awarenesses of 
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objects, judgments differ by the fact that some are correct 
and others erroneous. In the case of such as are correct, the 
transcendence seems quite undeniable: there is a fact, of 
which we are aware, and the judgment is correct because of 
the fact. Things which exist, for example, really do exist, 
and are not merely judged to exist; for, if so, the judgment 
that they exist would only exist if some one judged that it 
existed, and so on through a vicious regress. Thus correct 
judgments have a transcendent object ; but with regard to 
incorrect judgments, it remains to examine whether (1) the 
object is immanent, (2) there is no object, or (3) the object 
is transcendent. These possibilities constitute the third, 
fourth and fifth of the above theories. 


(3) We are now to suppose that true judgments have a 
transcendent object, while false ones have an immanent ob- 
ject. It must be objected in limine that the meaning of the 
phrase immanent object is obscure, and that our previous 
arguments in the case of presentations are still in large part 
applicable. But special objections apply to this theory. It 
will be necessary to suppose that correct judgments also have 
immanent objects; for, if not, it is hardly to be supposed 
that this difference of correct and erroneous judgments would 
be imperceptible, as it certainly is. But if so, we have the 
reduplication of immanent and transcendent objects which 
we found inadmissible in the case of presentations. Again, 
it is very hard to suppose that nothing is objectively false. 
Suppose, e.g., that A differs from B. This, being true, is 
objective and transcendent. But, in that case, ‘‘ A is identical 
with B”’ would seem to be objectively false. This, however, 
the theory will deny, though it must admit that ‘‘A is not 
identical with B”’ is a judgment having a transcendent ob- 
ject. It seems quite impossible to maintain, as this view 
requires, that a negation may be transcendent, when the 
corresponding affirmation is not so. To meet this, we might 
maintain that correct judgments do not always have tran- 
scendent objects, but only when they are affirmative. This 
modification will be considered under (5); for the present it 
seems plain that (3) is untenable. 


(4) All the arguments—and they are certainly not con- 
temptible—which apply against transcendent objects in the 
case of erroneous Judgments, apply, when the immanent 
object is discarded, in favour of the view that in such cases 
there is no object at all. When we examine the transcendent 
object of (say) a correct existential judgment, this object 
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seems to be the actual existence of an object. It is easy 
enough to convince ourselves that this existence is a fact, 
and that we are aware of the fact when we judge. And the 
same holds of correct judgments even when they are not 
existential: they have as objects what, in a wide sense, may 
be called facts, and it is this (it would seem) that makes them 
correct. But when our judgment is erroneous, the error 
seems to consist precisely in the absence of such objects: if 
they have objects at all, these objects are at any rate not 
facts. If we judge that A is the father of B, we judge as to 
the subsistence of a relation, which, if we judge correctly, 
subsists independently of our judgment, and is thus a tran- 
scendent object. But if Ais not the father of B, then the 
relation in question does not subsist, and there seems there- 
fore to be no object for our judgment. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be involved something which is not a fact, and this 
something seems to be other than our judgment and inde- 
pendent of it. Moreover ‘‘ A is not the father of B”’ is, in 
this case, a fact, and seems equivalent to ‘‘it is false that A 
is the father of B”’. But if this last is transcendent, so is 
‘‘ A is the father of B”’; for the whole cannot be transcendent 
unless the parts are so. 

In order to examine this question, several inquiries must 
be made. In the first place, How do we distinguish the 
judgment from the corresponding assumption? This we 
may answer, as before, by the theory that the assumption 
is the presentation of the same object as is asserted in the 
judgment. But if so, either all judgments have an object, 
or else all assumptions are of true propositions ; for we agreed 
that a presentation always has an object. Now it is plain 
that we can assume the false as well as the true; hence, if 
only correct judgments have transcendent objects, we shall 
have to adopt Meinong’s view, that assumption is something 
radically different from presentation. 

Accepting, for the moment, the difference of assumption 
and presentation, we have next to inquire whether any re- 
lation of presentations can generate an assumption. For, 
if this were possible, an erroneous judgment ahb (i.e. ‘‘ a has 
the relation R to 6”) might be composed of the presenta- 
tions of a and R and 3b suitably related, and might have 
no corresponding object. Meinong holds that this is im- 
possible. Let us, however, examine the hypothesis afresh. 
The main point to be noted is, that the presentation of a 
relation is not itself a relation. Consequently, if the pre- 
sentation of a is related to that of b, the presentation of R 
cannot be what relates them. It seems to follow that the 
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presentation of akb does not have a complexity exactly 
analogous to that of aRb itself; for the presentation of “a 
and 6 related by R”’ is not the presentations of a and b re- 
lated by the presentation of R. And it’seems hardly possible 
that it should be constituted by the presentations of a and b 
related by some other relation R’. Nevertheless, if this were 
the case, the problem in question would be solved. In this 
view, a judgment would be constituted by a relation between 
presentations, and the object of the judgment (in the case of 
correctness) would be constituted by a different but cor- 
relative relation between the objects of the presentations. 
It might then very easily happen that the presentations 
would have a certain relation when their objects had not the 
correlative relation. And this would further account for the 
fact, if it be a fact, that in the assumption or judgment of 
aRb, the presentation of R appears to be absent. 

Before examining this theory directly, we may observe that 
there must always be a relation between the presentations of 
a and 6 when we judge or assume afb; for it seems, as a 
result of direct inspection, that the presentations of a and b 
are always present in such a case,’ and therefore they must 
have some relation determined by the nature of the judgment 
or assumption made concerning a and b. Consequently, 
whether or not the judgment or assumption is constituted 
by a relation of presentations, such a relation is always pre- 
sent, and is determined by the proposition concerned. There 
is, however, a fundamental and fatal objection to such a view, 
namely this: that if it were correct, we could never become 
aware of complexes. For, though we should, in the case 
supposed, have complexes of presentations, we should not 
have presentations of complexes, since presentations related 
cannot beget a new and different presentation. For this 
reason, if for no other, the theory in question must be dis- 
missed. 

We may now consider a different theory, namely this : that 
the presentation of a complex is not itself complex, but simple. 
We may, in fact, question what was above assumed as obvious, 
namely, that the presentations of a and + are always present 
in that of akb. Take the complex “a existing’. It seems 
certain that, if ais redness, say, or anything else that we know 
as an existent, we do habitually, when we mean to think of a, 
think instead of a existing. And this is certainly a complex, 
constituted by a and existence related in a definite way. But 
in the plain man’s image of redness existing, it is very hard 


'We shall, however, shortly see reason to doubt this. 
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to discover any separate presentations of redness and exist- 
ence: the two are amalgamated into one presentation, which, 
though its object is complex, has not itself the marks of a 
complex. And this theory would render more intelligible 
the curious fact that the apprehension of simples, so far from * 
being easy, is possible only to minds with a high degree of 
philosophical capacity. Moveover, it accounts for the very 
great difference between the presentation of redness existing 
and the judgment that redness exists. For in the latter, it 
seems that the presentations of redness and existence do, in 
a way, Separate themselves in our minds. The process of 
analysis—a process of which the difficulty is very surprising 
—would consist, on this view, in discovering the parts and 
constituents of an object of which the presentation is simple. 
If the parts existed in the presentation, it is hard to believe 
that analysis would not be easier than it is. 

But when the object is further removed from simplicity 
than ‘‘ redness existing,” shall we still be able to maintain 
that the presentation is simple? In cases where a single 
word exists to express what is meant, this seems still pos- 
sible. Monarchy, predestination, Parliament, empiricism, 
degeneracy, and many common words, express ideas of which 
the objects are quite bewilderingly complex ; but it is by no 
means evident, even if it be true, that the ideas have com- 
plexity. On the other hand, where no single word exists, 
as in (say) ‘‘ the execution of Charles I.,’’ it seems quite 
evident, at first sight, that the presentation is complex : we 
think of executions, and we think of Charles I., and then we 
bring these two thoughts together. But whether it is the 
thoughts or their objects that we bring together, probably 
depends upon circumstances ; certain it is that, so long as it 
is only the thoughts, we have not succeeded in thinking of 
Charles I.’s execution. At any rate, if any great theoretic 
advantage were obtainable from such a view, we might admit 
the theory that presentations are never complex even when 
their objects are so.'! It is doubtful, however, whether the 
answer to this question in any way affects our main problem, 
which is as to the transcendence of erroneous judgments. 

The questions involved are these: (a2) When a and } do 
not have the relation R, can there be such an entity as 
‘“‘ Relation R between a and b”? ‘To take a concrete in- 
stance, if I have a brown table, is there such a thing as the 
blackness of my table? (5) And, if there is such a thing, is 


It may be observed that presentations of complexes exist, and there 
is some sense in which whatever is a single existent must be simple. 
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it the object of the judgment ‘‘ my table is biack’’? (c) And 
if so, can this object be called false, and what is meant by 
calling it so ? 

(a) Taking the abstract proposition ahd, the first ques- 
tion must be: If the judgment “‘akb” were true, would 
there be such a thing as ‘“‘ Relation R between a and }’’? 
This is open to grave doubt. There is a relation R, and 
there are terms a and }; but if R relates a and 0, then ‘‘ Re- 
lation R between a and b”’ is simply the relation R, together 
with a reminder that a and # are related by it. If we try to 
mend matters by speaking of ‘‘a and 6 related by R,” this 
again 1s merely “a and b, which, as a matter of fact, are re- 
lated by R”’. The point of these remarks is, that the whole 
proposition aRbd seems essential, and that there is no relation 
particularised by its terms, as opposed to the abstract rela- 
tion R; nor can we distinguish the terms as related from 
the terms simply, which as a matter of fact are related. 
Thus there seems no such entity as the blackness of the 
table: there is blackness, and the table, and the proposition 
‘the table is black’. When the table is black, ‘‘ the black- 
ness of the table’’ is merely another expression for the pro- 
position ‘‘ the table is black”’ ; but it is an expression which 
is appropriate to the assumption rather than the judgment of 
the proposition. 

(6) It appears, therefore, that, if there is such a thing as 
the blackness of a table which is not black, then this is the 
object of the judgment “‘ the table is black ’’; but that, as a 
matter of fact, ‘‘ the blackness of the table” is a misleading 
expression.” This view, however, though it may be accept- 
able in the case of adjectives, such as blackness, seems in 
other cases less plausible. The view commended by inspec- 
tion would rather be the following: There is, in any case, a 
proposition aRb, and in this proposition the abstract rela- 
tion R occurs, not the relation particularised by its terms ; 
but in the case where aRo is true, there is such an entity as 


1 Against the exclusive applicability to the assumption, however, we 
may set certain cases such as “the blackness of the table is delightful, 
or beautiful”. We cannot assert this if the table is not black; for the 
assumption can be made in any ease, and therefore the world would be 
none the better for the existence of beautiful objects if only the assump- 
tion were relevant. If we admit that there are false propositions, we 
must admit that these are irrelevant in all ethical judgments: good and 
bad both apply only to propositions, and among propositions only to 
such as are true. We can say, however, of false propositions, that they 
would be good if they were true. 

2 Except, of course, where it refers to a particular kind of blackness—a 
meaning which is here irrelevant. 
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the particularised relation, whereas, when aRbd is false, there 
is no such entity. This entity, when it subsists, is distinct 
from the proposition. But the difficulty of this view is to see 
what it is that is denied when the particularised relation is 
said not to subsist ; and this difficulty seems fatal to the 
view in question. 

(c) It 1s plain that, if aRd, when true, does involve a 
particularised relation, this is yet not what the proposition 
aRb asserts ; and therefore it is not the particularised rela- 
tion, nor vet ‘‘the blackness of the table,” that is true or 
false. The proposition, it would seem, must be somehow 
distinguishable from such complexes ; but it is very difficult 
to see what the proposition is. 


(5) That even erroneous judgments have a transcendent 
object, and that this, in some cases at any rate, seems In- 
distinguishable from a complex, appears readily from any 
concrete instance. Consider: (1) ‘‘ I went to town yester-” 
day,’ (2) ‘‘ Your going to town was most adventurous ”’ 
(3) ‘I did not go to town yesterday,” (4) ‘‘ Your going to 
town would have been most unwise’. Here (1), (2), and (4) 
are concerned with a certain object, ‘I (or you) went to 
town yesterday’. This object we will call p. (1) asserts p ; 
(2), presupposing the assertion of p, ascribes an adjective to 
p; (4), presupposing the denial of p, again ascribes an adjec- 
tive to p. As to (3), it may be held that this also is concerned 
with p, and denies it ; or it may be held to assert not-p. If 
these two are distinct, the form of words is equally applicable 
to either; and we may assume that what is meant is the 
denial of p, so that here again we shall be concerned with p. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that the adventurousness and un- 
wisdom do not apply to the judgment, which I make quietly 
at home ; it is not the judgment that exposes me to the risks 
(whatever they are) that I incurred in London. It is the 
proposition p, expressed by the judgment, that was adventur- 
ous, or would have been unwise. But these adjectives attach 
to p equally whether it is true or false ; and thus the false p 
must be just as transcendent as the true one. But the 
difference of was and would have been must be examined, if 
this conclusion is to be held indubitable. For would have been 
implies an unfulfilled condition, and this condition, obviously, 
is the truth of p. Thus (4) does not simply assign an adjec- 
tive to p ; the complete assertion is: ‘‘ If you had gone to 
town, it would have been most unwise’. This, if we extract 
the implication of falsehood in the premiss, becomes “ p im- 
plies that p is unwise”. But this implication, as the previous 

35 
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statement shows, is not held to be true only when p is true : 
it is regarded as holding equally when p is false. Conse- 
quently there must be such an entity as p when p is false. 
And this applies to all such statements as “ p implies q”’; if 
this only held when the hypothesis is true, we could not 
regard it as equivalent to “‘ not-q implies not-p,” which as a 
matter of fact we do hold to be a self-evident equivalence. 
Thus we must allow false transcendent objects of judgment. 
And if not, we could not argue as to what would happen if p 
were true, except when p is true ; for we here use the hypo- 
thesis ‘‘p is true,’’ which we suppose to be false. And all 
deliberation as to the future would be impossible if there were 
no false Objectives. We may imagine a rhetorically minded 
soldier in battle saying to himself: ‘‘ To advance is to die, to 
retreat is dishonour ; better death than dishonour”’. Here 
he is certainly not concerned with judgments ; if he were, he 
might escape the painful alternative (as many naive idealists 
seek to do), by retreating and at the same time judging that 
he advanced. And it cannot be said that, if he advances, it 
ceases to be true that to retreat is dishonour, although he 
does not retreat ; the debate as to which he should do would 
have been impossible, unless it had been true that each 
decision entailed its own consequences, though only one 
decision could become fact. Thus the transcendence of false 
propositions must be admitted. 

The position we have now arrived at is that there are, apart 
from and independently of judgment, true and false proposi- 
tions, and that either kind may be assumed, believed or dis- 
believed. 

Before examining the nature of false propositions, let us 
consider a preliminary question. Are there any propositions 
containing negations, or is negation merely an expression of 
disbelief? We have three oppositions to consider: (1) true 
and false, (2) affirmative and negative, (3) belief and dis- 
belief ; and we wish to examine whether it is necessary to 
distinguish (2) from (3). If, as inspection seems to show, 
we can discriminate between disbelief in p and belief in not-p, 
that of course proves that the distinction must be made. 
But the inspection involved is very difficult, and must not be 
trusted if it is quite unsupported. There is, however, another 
quite conclusive argument. Let p be a false affirmative pro- 
position; then p may be either believed or disbelieved, but 
neither will give us knowledge of any truth. Yet it seems 
quite obvious that, if we believe not-p, we do know something 
true ; consequently belief in not-p must be something which 
is not mere disbelief. This proves that there are negative 
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propositions; but it leaves it doubtful whether disbelief is 
distinct from belief of the negation: it decides the logical 
point, but not the epistemological one. It does not decide, 
however, whether not-p is anything other than “‘p is false”’ ; 
and this point is one which I know no way of deciding. It 
might also be doubted whether the simple assertion of p 
differs from ‘‘p is true”; but here there is more ground for 
supposing a difference, since truth does not seem to be a con- 
stituent of most asserted propositions even when they are 
true. 

It may be said—and this is, I believe, the correct view— 
that there is no problem at all in truth and falsehood; that 
some propositions are true and some false, just as some roses 
are red and some white; that belief is a certain attitude towards 
propositions, which is called knowledge when they are true, 
error when they are false. But this theory seems to leave our 
preference for truth a mere unaccountable prejudice, and in 
no way to answer to the feeling of truth and falsehood. The 
objection to such a view is not logical, but rather the kind of 
objection that we should feel to a person who told us that a 
horse is a pachydermous animal with tusks and a trunk—the 
description seems, at first sight, to apply to quite different 
objects from those concerned. 

The fundamental objection may be simply expressed by 
saying that true propositions express fact, while false ones do 
not. This at once raises the problem: What is a fact? 
And the difficulty of this problem lies in this, that a fact 
appears to be merely a true proposition, so that what seemed 
a significant assertion becomes a tautology. It is very diffi- 
cult to avoid recurring to the notion that a proposition is a 
judgment, and it might be thought that this is why the state- 
ment that true propositions express facts seems significant. 

3ut even when this error has been avoided, it seems to remain 
that, when a proposition is false, something does not subsist 
which would subsist if the proposition were true. In this 
respect, however, when we examine into it, we find that, on 
the theory in question, affirmative and negative propositions 
are not on a level. If ‘‘A exists” is false, not only A does 
not exist, but also, we are to suppose, A’s existence does not 
subsist ; while, if ‘‘ A does not exist’”’ is false, A’s existence 
does subsist. The point involved, therefore, comes to this: 
that it is hard to regard A’s non-existence, when true, as a 
fact in quite the same sense in which A’s existence would be 
a fact if it were true. It may be suspected, however, that 
this apparent difference is not logical, but derived from the 
nature of perception: all the propositions we perceive are 
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affirmative, and the word fact applies most naturally to pro- 
positions which are either perceived or analogous to such as 
are perceived. It would seem that all the negative proposi- 
tions which we believe are derived by inference from affirma- 
tive propositions, by means of implications of the form “ p 
implies not-q”’ ; and this seems sufficient to account for the 
feeling that true affirmative propositions express fact in a 
sense in which no others do so. 

Thus the analogy with red and white roses seems, in the 
end, to express the matter as nearly as possible. What is 
truth, and what falsehood, we must merely apprehend, for 
both seem incapable of analysis. And as for the preference 
which most people—so long as they are not annoyed by in- 
stances—feel in favour of true propositions, this must be 
based, apparently, upon an ultimate ethical proposition: ‘It 
is good to believe true propositions, and bad to believe false 
ones”. This proposition, it is to be hoped, is true; but if 
not, there is no reason to think that we do ill in believing it. 











IV.—IN DEFENCE OF HUMANISM. 
By F. C. S. ScHI“LuER. 


Mr. BraDLEY’s paper on Truth and Practice in the July 
Minp will assuredly mark an epoch in the history of British 
philosophy. 

For it shows (1) that the long-dominant sect of Absolutists 
are at last arousing themselves to face the new movement 
which is promising to supersede their doctrines. It shows 
further, as might have been augured from the stertorous 
complacency of their repose, that they are awakening in a 
great state of exasperation. This is a pity, because in this 
temper they are more likely to miss the new points, which, 
in philosophy, usually demand the closest attention. 

(2) A reply from Mr. Bradley must excite the greatest 
interest. Hor though he is incomparably the most brilliant 
and formidable champion of Absolutism, he has never been 
an extreme or naive intellectualist.' Hence he, if any one, 
seemed capable of appreciating a systematic protest against 
intellectualism. And yet his authority is likely to deter the 
more intellectualist wing of his party from defending any 
position he might deem it advisable to abandon. 

(3) Mr. Bradley’s authority is enhanced by his great 
literary power, and of this his present paper also makes a 
lavish display. Indeed its style and tone are so characteristic 
that in it Mr. Bradley may fairly claim to have beaten his 
own unrivalled record. And I am sure Mr. Bradley’s in- 
vective has done good. He has not only liberated his soul, 
but also cleared the air. And it is milder to treat ‘ heretics ' 
thus than to organise another Latimer-cum-Ridley affair in 
front of the Master of Balliol’s house, for settling the burning 
questions of modern philosophy. 

Personally, therefore, I have only two regrets. The first is 
that an incautious phrase in an article in Mrnp should have 


' Indeed he could hardly be classified as such at all, but for his defini- 
tion of will as ‘the self-realisation of an idea’. 
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been taken as a deadly insult by Mr. Bradley. In point 
of fact the obnoxious clause was not erased in proof merely 
because the Editor did not think it mattered. I can hardly 
think, moreover, that if Mr. Bradley had observed that it has 
been expunged in the more permanent form of the paper in 
Humanism, he would have made such a grievance of it. No 
doubt I am to blame for an expression which was open to, 
though not intended for, an invidious interpretation. But 
it is hard to allude with sufficient delicacy to one of the 
greatest, and saddest, of the obstacles to the advance of 
truth, viz., the psychological fact that, as time brings honours 
and influence, the minds of ‘great authorities’ grow less 
elastic and less hospitable to new ideas. The result is that 
almost every new and important truth has to struggle for its 
life against the authorities who pronounce it to be logically, 
because they feel it to be psychologically, subversive, and 
that the hegemony of a science is held by much the same 
tenure as was the priesthood of Diana Nemorensis. At 
the time of its first promulgation were not the great au- 
thorities, almost to a man, violently and immovably hostile 
to the Copernican astronomy, the Newtonian physics, the 
Kantian epistemology, the Darwinian biology? And seeing 
that new methods in a science are infinitely more valuable 
than new systems, and that the pragmatic method in phil- 
osophy bids fair to be as serviceable as the Darwinian in 
biology, and will probably transform our whole outlook upon 
life still more, one had to prepare for the bitterest opposition. 
These psychological prejudices, however, are not wholly un- 
avoidable ; for at any age the receptiveness of a human mind 
depends largely on its own volitional attitude, and some of the 
best minds are still active, open and able to assimilate intel- 
lectual nutriment at seventy (e.g., Gladstone and Martineau), 
while others are hopelessly closed and fossilised at thirty. 
The very fact, therefore, that Mr. Bradley has always seemed 
to me by far the ablest and most open-minded of his party, 
seemed a reason for hinting at this to him, even at the risk 
of a severe rebuff. 

My second regret concerns some rhetorical phrases from 
the preface to Humanism. They form about the only passage 
from my writings which Mr. Bradley sees fit to quote textu- 
ally, and he enormously exaggerates their scope. It is of 
course quite true that a new philosophy must chiefly appeal 
to the young, and that Humanism is well fitted to become 


1The interpretation of it, if as a personal “insult,” simpiy did not 
occur to him.—(Ep. G. F. 8.) 
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the philosophy of the men of action, the ‘strong and virile’. 
But to emphasise this could hardly have been meant as a 
way of recommending its truths to technical philosophers. 
In point of fact these phrases were intended chiefly for 
the indolent reviewer of the newspaper press, who cannot 
be trusted to read beyond the preface of a serious book 
which he knows he has not the time to digest properly. It 
becomes thereby a degrading necessity of literature to empha- 
sise the freshness of any novel view, and its divergence from 
the dominant creeds. Which accordingly the philosophers 
also have always done, as witness Plato’s treatment of the 
Sophists, and the signal way in which Aristotle’s unfairness 
paid him out in kind. Nor need any more recondite reason 
be sought for the acrimony against the British school of 
philosophers by which Mr. Bradley made his reputation. 
Nevertheless I should never have ventured on Mr Bradley’s 
bold comparison of our present philosophic situation with 
the siege of Jericho. Not that I am not quite willing to 
accept the simile, and Mr. Bradley’s testimony to the ‘ jerry- 
built’ character of the walls he has done so much to raise. 
And this perhaps would be a further reason for making a 
little noise. On the whole, however, I incline to think that 
we have had enough of mere battle cries, and should now 
settle down to serious fighting, if it is still too early for calm 
investigation. 

(4) The new Humanism,! I quite agree, does need criticism 
for its own development. For it has hitherto been able to 
get itself stated only in so piecemeal a fashion that it may 
well seem to display to an unfriendly eye a number of gaps, 
obscurities and even incongruities, to which attention should 
be called. Of course if the critic can in addition drag to 
light a real difficulty, er catch the real point, the value of his 
remarks will be enhanced. But to sling ink is not neces- 
sarily to throw light, and the mere airing of infuriated pre- 
judices is likely to end only in the discovery of mares’ nests. 
Even these, however, are not, practically, unimportant. For 
the Humanist at least will never be tempted to slur over the 
gulf which separates logical proof from psychological accept- 


'T prefer this term for several reasons. I agreed with most of the con- 
tributors to Personal Idealism in preferring Empirical Idealism as our title 
(ep. Personal Idealism, p. viii). 1 have further noted that Prof. Howison, 
for whom I entertain a great respect, has bespoken the term ‘personal 
idealism’ (Minp, N.S., xii, 226). I am not, moreover, enamoured of 
double-barrelled names. And finally ‘idealism’ seems so scandalously 
vague and ambiguous a term that I somewhat shrink from using it as 
a label, either for Absolutism, or for what is so much better called 
Humanism. 
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ance, nor expect the removal of psychological prejudices in 
other minds to prove much less arduous than the actual 
discovery of novel truth. 

I propose, therefore, in this paper to consider the objec- 
tions Mr. Bradley seems to think important. 


I. 


Mr. Bradley boldly begins with an avowal that he has so 
far failed to understand the new philosophy.' This did not 
seem a very credible or promising premiss for a critic of Mr. 
Bradley’s calibre to set out from, but long before I had 
finished reading I found myself entirely in agreement with 
him. What he had failed to understand, that is, was the 
doctrine I had maintained ; what he had refuted with much 
superfluous subtlety was a mass of misconceptions which 
he had developed into misrepresentations, and finally dis- 
torted into absurdities entirely irrelevant to my position. 
Now if these misconceptions had really been contained in 
a fair interpretation of anything I had said, I should feel 
duly contrite, and would gladly admit the obligation of re- 
moving the occasion for them. In point of fact, however, it 
is difficult to see how the text of any of my essays anywhere 
lends itself to any of Mr. Bradley's interpretations, and in 
the absence of precise references to it, it seems impossible 
even to conjecture what occasioned them. 

Where, if point-blank questions may be put, has Mr. 
Bradley ever found it stated that ‘truth consists in the 
mere” practical working of an idea,’ or that ‘ the words true 
and false have not a specific meaning,’ or that ‘ truth every- 
where subserves practice directly,’ * or that ‘ the entire? nature 
of the situation is first made by the idea,’ or that an idea’s 
‘agreement or discord with fact other than my will can be 
excluded,’ or that ‘the entire truth is made by my end and 
my ideas’ and is ‘a mere? deed,’ or ‘a means to a foreiyn? 
end’ or ‘ merely? what happens to prevail’? I do not ask, 
bien entendu, for literal quotations in support of these dicta, 
but even for passages which can legitimately be said to 


'In his controversial methods this does not preclude a subsequent 
claim to understand it much better than its authors (pp. 322, 333). After- 
wards he reaffirms his inability to understand (p. 329), which finally 
(p. 335) extends itself to all things! 

*The italics (mine) indicate the points misapprehended. Curiously 
enough Mr. G. E. Moore in the Archiv f. syst. Phil., x. 3, p. 260, makes 
this same addition to Pragmatism, out of the fulness of his heart, I must 
presume, rather than out of the accuracy of his memory. Perhaps he 
will kindly assist Mr. Bradley in finding ‘ Belege’. 
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countenance them, and meanwhile must question whether 
Mr. Bradley has at all entered into the pragmatist concep- 
tion of the ‘making’ of ‘truth’ and ‘reality’. He has, e.g., 
wholly ignored or dismissed as unessential' such cardinal 
doctrines as the presence of limiting conditions in each ex- 
periment and the voluntary acceptance®* of a basis taken as 
factual, the distinction of postulate and axiom, the selection 
and verification of postulates by subsequent experience, and 
the psychological and social criticism which inevitably purifies 
the passing wishes of the individual. 

Now controversially nothing is more embarrassing than a 
criticism which is totally irrelevant. Tio meet it one must 
either re-state one’s own position, or criticise the critic. 

In this case I should have been only too glad to show 
more explicitly what is actually the contention of Humanism 
regarding the conception of ‘truth’ and its relation to ‘ fact,’ 
and how exactly it disposes of Mr. Bradley’s difficulties, and 
achieves what hitherto all idealisms have attempted in vain, 
viz., the abolishing of the dualisms of ‘ truth’ and ‘fact’ and 
‘fact’ and ‘value’. In view, however, of the spatial limits 
imposed on me, and the reluctance of my critics to consider 
the new doctrines in their connexion, I feel constrained to 
postpone such explanations for the present. Until there 
are more distinct symptoms of a willingness to consider our 
solutions, it must suffice to show critically that, whether 
we are right or wrong, the old doctrine at all events cannot 
stand. 

I must observe, therefore, that even Mr. Bradley can state 
nothing tenable or coherent on either of the points alluded 
to. As regards the conception of ‘truth’ he seems only just 
to have realised that there is a question as to the ‘ specific 
meaning’ of the attributions ‘true’ and ‘false’ (p. 311). 
But he excuses himself from telling us what he takes it 
to be! 

On the relation of ‘Truth’ and ‘ Fact’ he is somewhat 
more explicit. But as he has not realised how deadly a 
blow at Absolutism Prof. Dewey has dealt by his admirable 
proof of the supertiuity of an absolute truth-to-be-copied, 
existing alongside of the human truth which is made by our 


‘Especially Personal Idealism, pp. 54-63 and 95, and Humanism, pp. 
12, 55-60. Indeed one would not suppose that he had read beyond the 
Preface in the latter work, but for his strange manipulation of the former. 

*T am gratified to find the importance of this in the recognition of 
‘fact’ so strongly emphasised by Prof. Royce in his valuable paper on 
“The Eternal and the Practical” (Phil. Rev. for March, 1904). Strictly, 
nothing further is needed to establish the pragmatic view of ‘fact’. 
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efforts,’ and still adheres to the correspondence-with-reality 
view of truth, it is no wonder that he involves himself in 
terrible embarrassments. 

(1) By retaining this view he pledges himself to the as- 
sumption that Truth is determined by Fact, by which it is 
‘dictated’. Fact exists whether we will it or not, whether or 
not we acknowledge it. It has naturally to be left obscure 
what part is played by the inteliigence which accepts this 
‘ dictation,’ and how the facts manage to ‘ dictate’ to us the 
ideas with which we work and which we have to acknowledge 
as true, because they are thus called for. And it is manifestly 
an unanswerable question how we ascertain the nature of 
the eternal text, the supercelestial Koran, which the dic- 
tation reveals, nor can we venture to ask how we are to 
authenticate the correctness of the dictates we receive. For 
it must clearly be ignored, that the ‘ facts’ we recognise are 
always relative to the ‘ truths’ we predicate; that of facts-in- 
themselves and independent of our knowledge we can know 
nothing. Neither must we ask whether these imagined facts 
in their own right are correctly ‘represented’ by the facts as 
we take them to be. 

(2) But these difficulties are old, and ought to be familiar 
to all but the naivest realism, of which Mr. Bradley’s lan- 
guage here grows strangely redolent. Let us pass, therefore, 
to a still more perplexing subject, Mr. Bradley’s handling of 
the subjective activity in the apprehension of ‘fact’. For 
‘truth,’ it seems, is after all not mere reproduction of ‘ fact’: 
the ‘right’ idea is not merely ‘ dictated,’ it has also to be 
‘chosen’ (p. 311). How then, we ask, can this hapless Truth 
serve two such different masters? How can it on the one 
hand adjust itself to human demands and interests, and yet 
on the other slavishly copy and respectfully reproduce a 
congenitally ‘outer’ and already pre-existing ‘ fact’? 

At times we find this subjective influence which goes to 
the making of ‘Truth’ called merely a congé d’dlire (p. 312), 
i.e., & formality, presumably, which is not held seriously to 


‘Its peculiar deadliness is due to the fact that the absolute idealist 
ean hardly disavow a contention with which he himself is wont to ply 
the realist, v7/z., that an existent beyond knowledge, which does nothing 
to explain knowledge, is invalid, alike whether it is called an ‘independent’ 
reality or an ‘absolute’ truth. 

Mr. Bradley, who (for purposes of contrast?) praises Prof. Dewey, 
also does not seem to have noticed that something not utterly unlike 
the doctrine of ‘doing for doing’s sake,’ which he vainly tries to fasten 
on me, appears to be upheld by Prof. Dewey, so that in this important 
respect his form of Pragmatism would seem to be the most radical in 
the field. 
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impair the dependence of truth upon an already determinate 
‘fact’. And yet in the same breath a ‘selection’ is men- 
tioned. If this is not to involve volitional preference and 
acceptance, what can it mean? Surely it is something more 
than a mechanical registration of an outside ‘fact’? Else- 
where it is admitted that our idea “reacts and then makes 
the whole situation to be different” (p. 311), that ‘truth 
may not be truth at all apart from its existence in myself 
and in other finite subjects, and at least very largely that 
existence depends on our wills’’.! Nay our moral ends in 
their turn ‘dictate’ even to truth and beauty (pp. 320-1). 
Indeed in one aspect at least truth is an ideal construction 
(pp. 324-5). 

Now what are we to make of this double nature of Truth ? 
Is it not clear that if there is to be a real selection there must 
be real alternatives, which can be chosen? And is it not 
almost as clear that even in a ‘forced’ choice such alterna- 
tives are really presented? Even the poor bread-and-butter 
fly (now extinct) that would live only on the ‘ weak tea with 
plenty of cream in it’ which it could not get and consequently 
‘always died ’ exemplifies this. We get then this dilemma : 
if our ‘ choice,’ ‘ selection ’ or congé d’dlire does not affect the 
rigidity of ‘fact,’ it is an illusion which ought not even to 
seem to exist, and we have certainly no right to talk about 
it: if on the other hand there really is ‘ selection’ (as is 
asserted), will it not stultify the assumption of a rigid fact, 
introduce a possibility of arbitrary manipulation and lead to 
alternative constructions of reality ? 

Mr. Bradley’s insistence on the ‘ determinateness ’ of being 
does not help us in the least. For he does not specify whether 
he conceives the determination to be (a) absolute, or (d) 
partial. If (a), then how is it to be altered by our ‘ reaction’ ? 
That too, indeed, must be wholly determinate, and the 
‘selecting’ must be mere illusion. If (6) the determination 
is only partial, it will form the starting-point for alternative 
modes of operating upon ‘fact’ and alternative results. 
That is, ‘fact’ will be plastic, and responsive to our will. 

In short a constructive conception of the relation of 
Truth to Fact is nowhere to be grasped. Everywhere Mr. 
Bradley’s meaning seems swiftly to evaporate into metaphor 
or to dissipate into ambiguity. Not that these difficulties 
are likely to prove a permanent embarrassment. Eventu- 
ally no doubt some subtlety can be requisitioned from the 
Christological controversies of the sixth century wherewith 


1 P. 320, italics mine. 
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to reconcile the ‘divine’ with the ‘human’ nature in the 
body of the one Truth. But at present I cannot find that 
Intellectualism has anything even apparently coherent to sub- 
stitute for the pragmatist account it rejects so haughtily. 


II. 


I pass to Mr. Bradley’s second point, which concerns the 
relation of Practice to Theory. The importance of this 
seems to me to be secondary, both (a) because I here find 
myself more in agreement with Mr. Bradley, and (+) because 
our differences rest Jargely on the connotation of terms whose 
meaning is somewhat a matter of convention. 

As to (a) I should not dream of denying that the end 
must be “the fullest and most harmonious development 
of our being” (p. 319), and still less that this ‘ coincides 
with the largest amount of mere doing’’—except in so far 
as I repudiate the notion of ‘mere doing’! It is gratifying 
also to find Mr. Bradley so emphatic that ‘‘ every possible 
side of our life is practical,’ that there is nothing “to which 
the moral end is unable to dictate” (p. 320), ‘and even 
truth and beauty, however independent, fall under its sway ”’. 
These dicta seem at least decisive disavowals of the old- 
fashioned intellectualism, and I should conjecture that, but 
for lapses of inadvertence, very little more will be heard of it. 

My difficulties, however, begin when I try to follow Mr. 
Bradley’s attempt nevertheless to provide for an ‘ inde- 
pendence’ of the theoretical. We are told that though 
all the ends and aspects of life are practical, yet in a sense 
they are also not practical. There exists, it seems, an attitude 
of ‘mere’ theory and ‘ mere’ apprehension, which has indeed 
‘to alter things’ and is thereby ‘ practical,’ but ‘“ so far as 
it remains independent ”’ is ‘‘ essentially ” not practice. Both 
truth and beauty therefore are practical “incidentally but 
not in their essence” and ‘at once dependent and free” 
(p. 320), ‘free’ in their ‘nature,’ dependent in their actual 
functioning. Whether this claims for theoretic truth some- 
thing like Kant’s noumenal freedom and phenomenal neces- 
sity it is hard to say. But it is clearly an important article 
of Mr. Bradley’s faith: ‘‘ we believe in short in relative 
freedom’ and “‘this is even dictated by the interest of the 
spiritual commonwealth ”’ and identified with “ the indepen- 
dent cultivation of any one main side of our nature” (p. 
322). 

Now, quite humbly and sincerely, I must here beg for 
further elucidation. I cannot in the least conceive how this 
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semi-detached relation is possible. Evidently there is here 
between us a divergent use of terms which must breed con- 
fusion. What (1) means the antithesis of ‘ incident’ and 
‘essence’? And how are they related to Aristotle’s cuuBeBnkos 
and ovaia? ‘Essence’ clearly does not imply to Mr. Bradley, 
as it does to a pragmatist, a reference to purpose. But I 
suppose it means something important. And if so, why is 
it not divulged? Again (2) does it not evince a serious 
laxity of terminology to equate a ‘relative freedom’ with 
‘independence’? And would Mr. Bradley allow the same 
equation in another context, ¢.g., in a pluralistic attempt to 
derive the ‘ unity’ of the world ? 

However Mr. Bradley may answer these questions, and 
indeed whether or not he sees his way to answer them at 
all, I must once more add that, be the argument coherent 
internally or meaningless, it is at all events irrelevant. It 
attacks a position which has never been defended: it fails 
to repel the real attack. For it 1s not our intention to prove 
that Theory and Practice are fundamentally different, and 
foreign to each other, and then to enslave Theory to Practice, 
Intellect to Will. Something of the sort may possibly be 
extracted from that great matrix of the most various doc- 
trines, the philosophy of Kant.' But we contend rather 
that there can be no independence of theory (except in 
popular language) and no opposition to practice, because 
theory is an outgrowth of practice and incapable of ‘ inde- 
pendent’ existence. And what our epistemology tries to do 
is to trace this reference to practice throughout the whole 
structure, and in all the functions, of the intellect. There is 
no question therefore of degrading, and still less of annihil- 
ating, the intellect, but merely one of its reinterpretation. We 
deny that properly speaking such a thing as pure or mere 
intellection can occur. What is loosely so called is really 
also purposive thought pursuing what seems to it a desirable 
end. Only in such cases the ends may be illusory, or may 
appear valuable for reasons other than those which determine 
their value. What, therefore, we have really attempted is to 
overcome the antithesis of theory and practice, and to unify 


'T do not say justly, because I am convinced that if Kant had been 
twenty years younger when he attained the light, he would have re- 
written his Critique of Pure Reason on pragmatist lines. At all events he 
lays the foundations of Pragmatism in a remark no pragmatist would 
seek to better, when he says that “all interest is ultimately practical, and 
even that of the speculative reason ws merely conditional, and only complete in 
its practical use” (Krit. d. prak. Vern., L1., 2, iii. s.f.). 

Cp. Humanism, pp. 58-60. 
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human life by emphasising the all-pervading purposiveness 
of human conduct. 

Such attempts at unification are not new, but they have 
usually been conducted with an intellectualist bias, and with 
the purpose of reducing all willing and feeling to cognition. 
And this has often been supposed to be something magnifi- 
cent and inspiring. I cannot see, however, that there is any 
greater spiritual elevation in saying All is Thought than in 
saying all is Feeling or Will. The whole question seems 
merely one of the convenience and use of psychological 
classifications. And so when Mr. Bradley wonders (p. 327) 
what Iam ‘‘to reply when some one chooses to assert that 
this same whole is intelligence or feeling,” I am not dis- 
mayed. I should merely underline the ‘ chooses,’’ and beg 
both parties to observe that this is what they are severally 
‘choosing to assert,’ and therefore arbitrary. Not more arbitrary, 
doubtless, than my own choice, but far more awkward for 
their scheme of classification than for mine. For on mine I 
should expect to find that ultimate questions sooner or later 
involved acts of choice ; as indeed I have repeatedly, though 
perhaps too unobtrusively, pointed out. Moreover, I have 
expressly guarded myself against this particular criticism by 
passages in Personal Idealism (p. 86) and Humanism (p. 53). 
These no doubt occur in footnotes, but then Mr. Bradley 
will hardly accuse me of putting too much into footnotes. 

Finally, before leaving this part of Mr. Bradley’s argument 
I must say something about his definition of Practice (p. 
317) as an alteration of existence. 'This seems altogether too 
narrow. For (1) the means to an alteration of existence 
must surely be called practical. If Mr. Bradley will not 
concede this, cadit quaestio.2 For I should never have as- 
serted the absorption of the theoretical in the practical, if I 
had thought that the means to an end were excluded from 
the practical. And (2) we do not even in practice always 
seem to aim at alteration of existence. The preservation of 
the desirable seems frequently to be our end. Again (3) the 
fruition of the end attained would fall without Mr. Bradley’s 
definition. Whereas to me it would seem intolerable to ex- 
clude from Practice, ¢.g., the "Evépyeva ’Axwnoias which forms 
the ideal of life and the goal of effort. I could wish only that 
it were practicable, as well as practical ! 

But even if we accepted Mr. Bradley’s definition, we 
should continue to be perplexed by his ambiguous use of 


1 F.g., Humanism, pp. 153, 49, 157. 
* He finally (p. 334 sf.) seems to concede this. 
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‘practical’. We seem to find the ‘practical’ subdivided 
into the practical and the non-practical (p. 319): we are told 
(pp. 322 sf. and 333) that Mr. Bradley is clear (!) that in the 
end there is no distinction between ‘theory’ and ‘ practice’ ; 
and then again (what I own I had suspected) that there are 
several senses of ‘ practical,’ such that what in one sense is 
practical is not so in another (p. 323).! Possibly all this is 
symptomatic merely of a Hegelian contradiction emerging 
from the bosom of a true idea, and should strike the spectator 
with silent awe. But I have no head for contradictions, and 
am minded rather to record one of the last philosophic 
utterances of Henry Sidgwick, to the effect that ‘he had 
never been able to understand from the Hegelians how they 
distinguished the contradictions which they considered evi- 
dence of error from those which they revered as intimations 
of a higher truth ’. 


ITT. 


[ hardly know how much notice to take of an apparently 
casual remark on page 322 to the effect that if I understood 
my own doctrine, I should have to hold that any end however 
perverted was rational, and any idea however mad was truth, 
so soon as any one insisted on it. For subsequently (p. 329) 
Mr. Bradley seems graciously to decide that he will not 
attribute so ‘insane’ a doctrine even to me. Why then did 
he mention it as if it were relevant? Did he not know that 
he was merely dishing up an old objection to Protagoras, 


1Tn his Note on pp. 332-334 Mr. Bradley recurs to the point in a way 
which seems to betray a feeling that his first treatment was not wholly 
satisfactory. After again asserting that the distinction of practical and 
non-practical is ultimately one of degree, he lays it down that neverthe- 
less a ‘practical’ activity may be so called ‘‘when and so far as its 
product directly qualities the existence which is altered ’’.—This involves 
a distinct correction of the definition given before. A little later he 
admits that “in a secondary sense anything is practical so far as it is taken 
as subserving a practical change ”.—This surely would amply account for 
the ‘ perception of a horse’ which Mr. Bradley is pleased to call a ‘ revela- 
tion’. For, as the psychologists are daily showing, our very modes of 
perception are relative to our practical needs. The human eye is not 
like the eve of an eagle or a cat, because it is used differently, and the 
perception of the horse would never have been attained, unless it had 
been useful to such of our ancestors as had acquired eyes. Presumably 
the eyes of Micromegas would be fitted to see a horse as little as Mr. 
Bradley’s are to see a microbe or a ghost. 

Mr. Bradley proceeds to state what I can well believe, vz., that he 
feels joy in calling a spade a spade after he has ‘adorned’ it (with 
epithets ?), but that this is not ‘practical’ because it is ‘esthetic’. 
But of course, I should as little admit the ‘independence’ of the #xs- 
thetic as of the logical, and the difficulties are just the same. 
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the effeteness of which even Plato was candid enough to 
avow ?! Since then this caricature has often been exposed, 
most recently in the explicit account of the development of 
objective truth out of subjective valuations given in Human- 
ism, pages 58-60. Its reappearance now that the concep- 
tions of variation and selection are in universal use is simply 
stupefying, and if it is intended as a serious argument, it 
shows clearly that Mr. Bradley has yet to grasp the essential 
difference between an axiom and a postulate. And in any 
case Mr. Bradley could do his followers a great service if, 
instead of so crudely travestving my argument, he supplied 
them with an alternative to it, and showed them how to deal 
with the empirical existence of the infinite variety in ends 
and ideas. Or does he not admit this to constitute a scientific 
problem, and is it merely in ‘‘ appearance” that our views 
diverge ? 
[V. 

Mr. Bradley's article is so rich in provocations of all sorts 
that I forbear to reply to all of them in this paper. Still I 
should have liked to discuss the difficulties he raises about 
the conception of Will, which seems to be the only other 
point which may be thought to possess some relevance to 
the controversy, did we not seem so far from agreeing on 
the meaning of the term. And so rather than plunge into 
a long disquisition on the proper senses of ‘ Will,’ and their 
proper correlation, I will relinquish the attempt to clear up 
matters. I will remark only that I can accept Mr. Bradley's 
second definition of (a depersonalised) Will as ‘‘ a process of 
passage from idea into existence’ as little as “the self- 
realisation of an idea,” and am curious to know how he gets 
from one to the other without exemplifying the pragmatist 
doctrine that definitions are relative to purpose. Moreover, 
it seems to me exceedingly arbitrary and inconvenient to 
deny the volitional quality of an achievement simply because 
the Will has realised itself, and now accepts and sustains 
the situation it has created. In the theological language 
Mr. Bradley affects in this article, that would be equivalent 
to the assertion that because God is the Creator, He cannot 
also be the Sustainer, of the universe. I conclude therefore 
by pointing out that all the arguments which Mr. Bradley 
bases on his conceptions of Will are to me, once more, 
corrupted by irrelevance. 

I shrink, similarly, from meeting many other interesting 


1 Theetetus, 166-7. 
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points (most of them highly barbed !) with which Mr. 
Bradley’s paper bristles. I cannot really now gratify his 
curiosity about (p. 315) Prof. Bain’s theory of belief (which 
I have always found it very hard to recognise in the ac- 
count given of it in Mr. Bradley’s Lovic), or Individualism 
(p. 317), or Hedonism (p. 318), or Evil (p. 314), or Pluralism 
(p. 327), or Mysticism (p. 315), or Polytheism (p. 316), or 
Error (p. 326), or Erotic Philosophy (p. 333), though I fully 
admit the suggestiveness of his remarks. But I should be 
pleased to tell him, privately, why I once wrote Man with a 
sapital (p. 328). 

On page 331 Mr. Bradley appears to summarise under four 
heads that part of his paper which may be called argumen- 
tative. In the first charge that ‘the whole essence’ of truth 
has been subverted, I would read ‘ analysed’ for ‘ subverted ’. 
The second calls it ‘a thoughtless compromise’ to treat the 
result of past volitions as being my will and choice. But 
why a ‘compromise’? With whom or what? What have 
I compromised but Mr. Bradley's preconceptions, by declining 
to ignore the volitional acceptance in the recognition of ‘ fact ’ 
or to plunge into the flagrant contradictions of his own ac- 
count? And why ‘thoughtless’? Because it does not lend 
itself to Mr. Bradley’s travesties ? The third charge is partly 
irrelevant, in so far as it rests on definitions of ‘ will’ which 
[ reject, partly answered by the account I have given of the 
factual basis in our cognitive procedure. 

As for Mr. Bradley’s fourth difficulty I must own that I 
should never have guessed from his very perfunctory and 
obscure exposition of it that he attached any particular 
importance to it. And even after I had perceived that it 
was to be made into a capital charge, it failed to impress me. 
And so it seems sufficient to point out that if knowledge be 
conceived as secondary without being divorced from action, 
and if due reflexion is thus rendered a useful habit, there is 
no paradox in holding that it may also profitably reflect on 
its own genesis. So far from condemning philosophic re- 
flexion, I could even wish that its use, especially when 
conducted on the right humanist lines, were more extensive. 


V. 


I would gladly conclude with these replies, were it not 
that Mr. Bradley’s paper exhibits also some striking features 
which, although they do not strictly enter into its logical 
texture, seem calculated to arouse prejudice, and therefore 


imperatively demand notice. 
36 
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I was greatly surprised by the general air of religiosity 
in which Mr. Bradley had enveloped himself. I looked in 
vain for my beloved béte noire, the Absolute, and wondered 
why it had been sent to dwell with Hegel in eternal night. 
In its place I found not only the old ambiguous ‘God’ in 
all its philosophic deceptiveness, but even allusions to the 
Jehovah of Mr. Bradley’s youth, and wondered why the 
Baal of Jericho received no honourable mention. Now, 
as I had always respected Mr. Bradley’s philosophy for 
never seeking to curry favour with the ‘orthodox’ by play- 
ing on ambiguous phrases, I was naturally greatly puzzled 
by this change of face. Was it to be respected as an indica- 
tion of a change of heart, of a pathetic recrudescence of 
what Mr. Bradley had learnt (or ‘“‘imbibed’’) in his youth 
about Jehovah (p. 332)? Or were we witnessing a strategic 
movement of the absolutist host, necessitated by the un- 
expected force of the enemy, and a recoil of its ‘left’ upon 
its ‘right’ wing? Or lastly, was it to be interpreted, less 
charitably, as an attempt to enlist religious prejudices against 
the new philosophy by unfair appeals to a few travestied 
formulas of a musty theology ? 

The last seemed the boldest and riskiest strategy, and I 
am far from attributing it to Mr. Bradley. But I feel that 
we must safeguard ourselves against an interpretation and 
an impression which his language may countenance. I 
must protest therefore against the insinuation that because 
our views do not conform with the dogmatic definition of 
religion it has pleased Mr. Bradley to impose, we may fitly 
be branded as irreligious and as blasphemers against the 
deity whom Mr. Bradley so strangely denominates “ the lord 
of suffering and of sin and of death” (p. 315). Now I am 
well aware that the definition of religion is a difficult matter, 
and that many of its empirical manifestations accord ill with 
any of its definitions. But since the publication of James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, | should have thought that 
there were two things that even the hardiest apriorist would 
have shrunk from. The first is dogmatising concerning 
what religion must mean, without troubling to inquire what 
psychologically the various forms of religious sentiment have 
meant. Now if Mr. Bradley had condescended for a mo- 
ment to contemplate the objective facts of concrete religion, 
he could not but have been struck with the fact that 
Humanism has the closest affinities with such important 
religious phenomena as Newman’s ‘grammar of assent’ 
and the widespread theology of Ritschl. And from James 
also he might have learnt that amid all the varieties of 
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religious feeling the one most constant conception of the 
divine has been, not some desiccated formula about the 
Unity of the Universe, but a demand for something to re- 
spond to the outcry of the human heart. 

I should have thought, therefore, secondly, that whatever 
might be said about the logical subversiveness of the new 
views, their value for religion was secured against attack. 
For has not James’s doctrine of the Will to believe made 
manifest the pragmatic value of faith, and put the religious 
postulates on the same footing with those of science? Nay, 
has not the common charge against us been that our doctrines 
pander to all the crudest superstitions of the vulgar? Mr. 
Bradley, I suppose, acquits us on this charge; but his own 
is far less plausible. 

And when one remembers further how Mr. Bradley has 
himself described religion as mere ‘ appearance’ riddled with 
contradictions and denied that ‘“‘a God which is all in all is 
the God of religion,’’ } it seems—well—slightly humorous to 
find him now setting up standards of ‘ orthodox’ theology 
and solemnly anathematising those who have doubted the 
omnipotence of their ‘God’ and the religious value of his 
(p. 331, cp. p. 316). One is inclined merely to retort in the 
words of Valentine—‘‘ Lass unsern Herr Gott aus dem Spass”’. 

Mr. Bradley must have been well aware that his language 
was wholly ‘popular’. He must have known, as well as 
Dr. Rashdall or I, that the ‘ omnipotence’ he claims for his 
Absolute is not the ‘omnipotence’ of the theologians, nor is 
the latter obviously identical with the superhuman power 
adequate to all human needs which the religious sentiments 
seem to postulate. He must know too that in no religion 
is the Divine, the principle of Help and Justice, ever actually 
regarded as omnipotent in practice. Again, seeing that he 
has plainly shown us that his Absolute possesses the religious 
attributes only as it possesses all else, and that for all human 
purposes it is impotent and worthless, was it not most in- 
judicious to attack our ‘orthodoxy’? And has he not justly 
provoked the retort that we feel his whole Absolutism to be 
a worthless technicality, if its true character is revealed, and 
a fulsome fraud upon all man’s most sacred feelings, if it 
1s not ? 





VI. 


Curiously enough, however, Mr. Bradley's paper does not 
close with the enigmatic piety which has provoked these 


1 Appear. and Real., p. 448 (1st ed.). 
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comments. It is followed by a fit of agnosticism which 
might have come straight out of Herbert Spencer’s Awto- 
biography.! The promise of philosophy ‘‘ even in the end is 
no clear theory nor any complete understanding or vision ”’ ; 
“its certain reward is a continual evidence and a heightened 
apprehension of the ineffable mystery of life”. Only Spencer 
and Mr. Bradley tend in opposite directions: the former feels 
that this final incomprehensibility is a ‘‘ paralysing thought,” 
and inclines towards the authoritative dogma of some religion 
that will claim to know; the latter seems to regard it as 
edifying, and abandons the religious formulas to disburden 
himself of his contradictions in the bottomless pit of the 
Absolute. To the one religion holds out more hopes of 
knowledge than philosophy, to the other less. But as a 
satisfaction to the philosophic craving, to the will-to-know, 
neither policy, alas, seems to promise much. The philo- 
sopher’s reasoning is rewarded merely with the sorry privi- 
lege accorded by Polyphemus to Odysseus. 

For what profit is it, if break down it must, that it should 
perish somewhat later? What a satire too it is upon a philo- 
sophic quest that started with the most confident anticipations 
of the rationality of the universe to have to end in such fiasco ! 
Can Mr. Bradley wonder, if this is really all his philosophy 
can come to, that philosophy is disregarded and despised, or 
that other philosophers prefer to bend their footsteps in more 
promising directions? And it seems still stranger that it 
should be deemed appropriate to scathe all fresh attempts at 
exploration with unmeasured contumely a priori. Surely a 
somewhat humbler and less ‘hybristic’ note would better 
become the actual situation ! 


VII. 

I note indeed with satisfaction that in places Mr. Bradley 
seems to evince some dim consciousness of the real predica- 
ment. At all events he is growing more liberal in throwing 
open for discussion questions which we have always been 
assured on his side had been definitively closed. I welcome, 
therefore, and note for future use, Mr. Bradley’s admission 
of ‘‘ well-known difficulties’ in the infinity of God (p. 331), 
his description of pluralism as ‘‘a very promising adventure, ” 
and the ‘‘ pleasure” it would give him to learn that its diffi- 
culties can be surmounted (p. 327). The tone of these ad- 
missions, it is true, still smacks of the judge who was ‘ open 
to conviction, but by Jove would like to see the man who 


1 Cp. ii., pp. 469-471. 
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could convince him’. And he hastens to add that there are 
‘obvious difficulties’ (not stated) on the other side. Nor 
does he make it clear why, if real antinomies exist on these 
points, he should have so decisively adopted the one alterna- 
tive, instead of suspending judgment and looking out for a 
real solution. 

But on the whole I read these admissions as a hopeful 
sign that the dwellers in ‘Jericho’ are not so content with 
their gloomy ghettoes as they had seemed, nor so sure that 
it is in very deed the heavenly Jerusalem. Ere long they 
may come out to parley of their own accord and offer us 
terms, nay themselves dismantle antiquated defences that 
are useless against modern ordnance! And when the strong- 
hold of the Absolute is once declared an open town, no longer 
cramped within walls, nor serving as a strait prison for the 
human soul, it can be refurbished and extended for those to 
dwell in whose tastes its habitations please. We too shall 
then have no further motive to molest an Absolutism which 
has ceased to be a menace to the liberty of thought. We 
may still decline to go to ‘Jericho,’ and prefer the open 
country, abiding in our tents with the household gods who 
suffice for our needs and need our co-operation because of 
their ‘‘pathetic weakness”! But why should we contend 
against Absolutes like Prof. Taylor’s, which is finally reduced 
to an emotional postulate,” or Prof. Royce’s* genial concep- 
tion, which becomes the ultimate satisfaction of our social 
instincts and forms a sort of salon where all are at home and 
can meet their friends, so long as we escape the grim all- 
compelling monster of Mr. Bradley’s nghtmare? And when 
we are no longer treated as Ishmaelites, there will be peace 
in the land, a peace attained, not by what must surely by 
this time seem the impossible method of snubbing and 
snuffing out the new philosophy, but by a mutual toleration 
based on respect for the various idiosyncrasies of men. Nor 
will there then any longer be occasion to reproach Philo- 
sophy that its favourite idolon fori is simply Billingsgate. 

Life will be easier in those days, with it philosophy. For 
philosophers will have ceased to confound obscurity with 
profundity, difficulty with truth, and to expect that because 
some truths are hard, therefore all hard sayings are true. 
Nor will they any longer feel aggrieved, like Mr. Bradley (p. 
335 s.f.), at the prospect of everything that would render 


1In Dr. Bussell’s striking phrase (Personal Idealism, p. 341). 
* Hlements of Metaphysics, p. 317. 
3 On the Eternal and the Practical. 
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philosophy easier and more attractive. For they will realise 
that the intrinsic difficulties of thinking as an exercise of 
faculty will always suffice to preserve the ‘ dignity ’ of philo- 
sophy, and that it is needless to enhance them by adding 
unintelligibilities and aimless word-play. 

Philosophy will always be hard, I agree. In some respects 
and for three reasons: because thinking is the hardest of ex- 
ercises, because it presupposes much special knowledge to 
grasp the wse of general conceptions which are devoid of 
meaning in abstraction from the experience they serve to 
organise, and because to rethink old conceptions into new 
ones is irksome and frequently demands a flash of insight 
before we can really ‘see’ it all. But one might well 
despair of the human reason if what had once been clearly 
thought could not always be lucidly expressed. And so there 
exists no reason for making Philosophy anything like so 
hard, repulsive and unprofitable as the systems with which 
we have been cowed too long. 

In conclusion I must deplore that this paper has had to be 
so polemical that it has had to leave unnoticed many points 
of agreement between Mr. Bradley’s views and mine. But 
though in his polemic zeal Mr. Bradley also has failed to 
emphasise them, they are clearly growing, and if they are 
studied, more particularly by those friends of his from whose 
failure to understand he appears to have derived so much 
comfort (p. 329), it will be vain to deny that Philosophy has 
really been progressing. 























V.—FRESH LIGHT ON MOLYNEUX’ PROBLEM. 
DR. RAMSAY’S CASE. 


By T. K. Assortt, B.D., Litt.D. 


MoLyNEvx’ problem, as my readers will doubtless remember, 
was as follows :— 

‘Suppose a man born blind and now adult and taught by 
his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere (sup- 
pose) of ivory! and nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell, 
when he felt the one and the other, which is the cube and 
which the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed 
on a table, and the blind man made to see; query, whether 
by his sight alone, before he touched them, he could now 
distinguish, and tell, which is the globe, which the cube.”’ 

It will be observed that the problem is reduced to a very 
simple form. The subject of the experiment is to be told 
that one of the objects presented to him is a cube and the 
other a sphere, and he is only asked to say which is the 
sphere and which the cube. Molyneux answers his own 
question in the negative. ‘‘ For, though he has obtained 
the experience of how a globe, how a cube affects his touch, 
yet he has not yet attained the experience that what affects 
his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so; or that 
a protuberant angle in the cube, that pressed his hand un- 
equally, shall appear to his eye as it doth in the cube.’”’ The 
reasoning seems inconclusive when the question put is only 
which of the two objects is the cube. Locke says that he 
agrees with Molyneux, but it is curious that while doing so, 
he substitutes for Molyneux’ expression ‘‘ by his sight” the 
very different one “at first sight ”’. 

Berkeley came to the same conclusion by a different path, 
holding as he did that the ideas of extension as given by 
sight and touch respectively have no resemblance or homo- 
geneity whatever. He thought, however, that Locke on his 


1 Locke has “of the same metal ”. 
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own principles ought to have judged otherwise ; for, he says, 
‘it is no more but introducing into his mind, by a new inlet, 
an idea he has already been well acquainted with’. The 
argument seems convincing, yet a little consideration will 
show that it requires qualification. For, admitting that the 
idea of extension is the same whether conveyed by sight or 
by touch, it does not follow that the patient, in the case 
supposed, should be able by sight to perceive a sphere as a 
sphere or a cube as a cube. In fact, even experience cannot 
enable us to do this. If the question were only that between 
Locke and Berkeley, viz., whether the ideas of extension 
given by sight and touch respectively be of the same kind 
or entirely heterogeneous, it would be better to test the patient 
with a ring and a cross, rather than a sphere and a cube. 
But even with this simpler form of the experiment, we must 
bear in mind that the blind man’s perception of extension 
has been invariably associated with tactual sensations, which 
indeed are predominant; so that the necessary dissociation 
may require time and attention. Also the new visual per- 
ception of extension is complicated with a perfectly new and 
puzzling set of sensations. 

In illustration of this I may point to the fact that if we 
have been reading, say Gothic characters in red on a blue 
ground, and then are presented with characters of a similar 
kind in blue on a red ground, we do not at once recognise 
them. A still more striking illustration is furnished by the 
engravings issued in the time of the first French Republic, 
and circulated amongst the Royalists. These consisted some- 
times of figures of trees, the outline of which comprised pro- 
files of members of the Royal family, which when once 
pointed out could not be mistaken. Nevertheless, the figures 
might be often looked at without the observer having any 
suspicion that they contained any profiles at all. Yet it 
was only a question of viewing the outline as the boundary 
of the blank instead of the printed space, the intelligible 
figure of the tree forcing the attention. Puzzles based 
on the same principle were widely circulated a few years 
ago. 

It is no doubt very difficult, perhaps impossible, for us 
with our life-long habit of visualising absent objects, or those 
which we handle in the dark, or with shut eyes, to put our- 
selves in the position of one who on first acquiring sight has 
to reproduce in imagination a tactual perception. Never- 
theless it is not unreasonable to expect that in the case 
supposed the subject of the experiment would be able to 
discriminate correctly between the two figures. For as the 
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eye or the attention! travels round the outline of the circle 
it does so in a uniform manner and without check or inter- 
ruption, whereas in the case of the square there is an abrupt 
change of direction, and this might be expected to recall the 
change experienced by touch, not perhaps so as to identify 
them, but at least so far as to enable the person in question 
to say which of the two figures is the sphere. This is on 
the extreme supposition that the patient is not allowed to 
move his head so as to view the figures from different sides. 
To Leibnitz the affirmative reply to Molyneux’ question 
appeared indubitable, for in the globe all is uniform, whereas 
the cube has eight points distinguished from all the others 
(not eight visible, however). ‘‘I do not speak,” he says, 
“of what he would do at the moment, being dazzled and 
confounded by the novelty, and besides, not accustomed to 
draw inferences.” He adds the striking remark that if it 
were otherwise the born blind would be unable to acquire 
even the rudiments of geometry, which we know they are 
capable of doing. The same view is defended by a Mr. 
Synge in a letter to Molyneux included in Locke’s Works. 
But the most detailed examination of the problem is that by 
Dr. Jurin in a note in Smith’s Optics (1738), in which he 
points out that the patient in question must be supposed to 
be at liberty to view the figures from all sides; in doing 
which he would find that the globe always presented the 
same aspect, whereas the cube varied. 


(Dr. Jurin’s note would be worth quoting were it not that 
we are proceeding to the experimental verification.) This 
was also the view taken by Dr. Franz, who writes: ‘‘ The 
supposed person will certainly be able to distinguish by his 
sight the cube from the sphere, though he will not, it is true, 
recognise the two figures as a cube and a sphere, but will 


'T say “the attention,” for motion of the eye is not necessary. J. S. 
Mill indeed, holding that ‘extension’ is only a succession of muscular 
sensations, affirmed that the eye could distinctly see only one point or 
spot, so that the visual perception of a circle involved, or rather was, 
the consciousness of a series of eye movements. ‘That this is not so is 
proved by the phenomenon of after-images. An excellent example is 
furnished by Messrs. Pears’ advertisement, in which the letters PEARs in 
red occupy the middle of acirele. After looking at this for a few seconds, 
when we look away we see the same letters in the complementary colour. 

I frequently pass a blackboard on which Visrrors is painted in white 
letters ; the after-image consists of the same word in black. 

In such cases the after-image proves that the eye has not moved ; and 
it is also clear that in contemplating the parts of the after-image itself 
motion is out of the question. 
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pronounce the one to be a disc and the other a square; it 
must be premised, however, that some little time must be 
allowed for the mind to recover from the confused sensation 
produced by the novelty and multitude of objects suddenly 
presented to the newly acquired faculty ’ (The Eye, London, 
1839, p. 32). Dr. Franz not long after the publication of 
this treatise had an opportunity of testing the soundness of 
his opinion. Sir W. Hamilton also expresses the opinion 
that a slight consideration would show that Molyneux’ view 
was erroneous (fed, p. 137 n.). 


It is unnecessary to discuss the question further from the 
speculative point of view, and these remarks are only in- 
tended to prepare the reader for the appreciation of the facts 
which I am about to mention. For the experiment has been 
recently tried with interesting results. But before calling 
attention to this most recent experiment it will be well to 
quote some of the older cases. I have given a fuller account 
of these in Sight and Touch, published in 1864. 

The first case I shall mention is reported by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Everard Home in the Philosophical Transactions, 
1807. The subject of the operation was a child seven years 
of age, and everything had been got ready for the experi- 
ment previously to the operation. The eye was allowed ten 
minutes to recover itself; then a round yellow card was 
placed about six inches from it. Immediately the child said 
that it was yellow and round. Before the operation he had 
been able to distinguish bright colours ‘‘ with tolerable 
accuracy, particularly the more bright and vivid ones” 
When a square blue card about the same size was shown 
him he called this blue and round. Similarly, a triangular 
card he called round. Two hours afterwards he again at 
first called the three cards round, but on being shown a 
square, and being asked if he could find any corners, he was 
very desirous of touching it, but this being refused, he ex- 
amined it for some time and said that he had found a corner. 
‘* His eye went along from corner to corner.” 

In the same paper Home records another case (of a child 
twelve years of age) in which the blindness was unusually 
complete, and although the sight acquired was extremely 
imperfect, the facts are of great interest. This patient be- 
fore the operation could just distinguish light from darkness, 
or the light of the sun from that of a fire or of a candle. 
When he looked at the sun, he said it appeared to touch his 
eyes, as also did a lighted candle if nearer than twelve inches. 
At twenty-two inches the candle became invisible. But it is 
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very remarkable that he had a visual apprehension of form 
and magnitude, and compared the visual with tactual. The 
sun appeared to him the size of his hat; the flame of the 
candle larger than his finger, not so large as his arm. This 
is important, as all possibility of even the most rudimentary 
association of the tactual and visual experiences is excluded. 
He could not see his hat or his arm, neither could he have 
any tactual experience of the size or form of a candle flame 
or of the visual image of the sun. This is perhaps a unique 
instance of a person who could only see objects which from 
their nature it was impossible to feel. 

The most important case on record, however, before that 
of 1903, was that of Dr. Franz of Bristol, reported in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1841. The youth on whom the 
operation was performed was seventeen years of age, and 
was familiar with geometrical figures, including the simple 
solids. ‘‘His sense of touch had attained an extraordinary 
degree of perfection,” and “in order to examine an object 
minutely he conveyed it to his lips”. Dr. Franz satisfied 
himself that he could have no perception of objects, although 
he was capable of perceiving with the lett eye colours of an 
intense and decided tone. He had strong internal strabismus 
in both eyes, and the right eye had no perception of light at 
all. When his eyes were first uncovered after the operation 
he saw ‘‘an extensive field of light in which everything 
appeared dull, confused and in motion,” but could not dis- 
tinguish objects. When his eyes were again uncovered, two 
days later, he described what he saw as a number of opaque 
watery spheres, moving about with the movement of the 
eye, and partially covering each other. One would lke to 
know how he got the idea of ‘‘ watery spheres”. No doubt 
Dr. Franz is giving his own interpretation rather than the 
patient’s words. As to the appearance intended, perhaps it 
resembled what may be observed in the case of a normal eye, 
if we almost close it and look at the window or a lamp. 
However, this appearance is stated to have diminished daily, 
and the patient was able to ‘‘look through the spheres” 
As soon as these had disappeared, and he was able to dis- 
tinguish objects, the experiments were tried. The first 
was with colours and does not concern our question. In 
the second he was shown two strong black lines (at a dis- 
tance of three feet), one horizontal and one vertical. After 
attentive consideration he ‘called these by their right de- 
nominations”. When asked to point out the horizontal line 
he moved his hand slowly as if feeling and pointed to the 
vertical, but after a short time he corrected himself. This 
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simple experiment was sufficient to show that the idea of 
extension which he now got from sight was not of a wholly 
different nature from that which he previously had from 
touch. His initial mistake of the vertical for the horizontal 
merely proves, if proof were neceesary, that no association 
had been established between the impression conveyed by the 
two senses. He was next shown the outline of a square 
(six inches in diameter) within which was a circle and within 
this a triangle. A very complex figure! and one is a little 
surprised to learn that after careful examination he recog- 
nised the figures and described them correctly. When asked 
to point out either figure, he moved his hand, as if feeling, 
and with caution. Being shown a cube and a sphere, he 
said he saw a quadrangular and a circular figure, and after 
some consideration pronounced the one a square and the 
other a disc. These figures were each four inches in dia- 
meter and placed at a distance of three feet. He was next 
shown a pyramid, which appeared to him triangular. but 
when it was turned about a little so as to present two of its 
sides to view, after considering it a long time he said it was 
an extraordinary figure, neither triangular, quadrangular, nor 
circular, and at last said: “I give it up”. When asked to 
describe the sensation- produced by the different objects, he 
replied that he had seen a difference between the sphere and 
cube at once, and that they were not drawings, but had not 
been able to form from them the idea of a square and disc 
until he perceived a sensation of what he saw in the points 
of his fingers, as if he really touched the objects. Similarly 
persons possessed of normal vision, on feeling a strange 
object in the dark, will try to form a visual representation 
of it. This is an instance of a well-known general prin- 
ciple. When the three bodies were put into this patient’s 
hands, he was surprised that he had not recognised them by 
sight, as he was well acquainted with these solid figures by 
touch. It is significant that what surprised him was not the 
dissimilarity of the tactual and the visual perceptions. It 
may interest the reader to learn that the young gentleman 
upon whom this operation was performed subsequently 
entered the medical profession, and had a practice in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. His name was Ferdinand C. 
Jencken. Some thirty years ago Dr. Mahaffy made his 
acquaintance and had some conversation with him respect- 
ing his experience. He told Dr. Mahafty that if his parents 
had been aware that Dr. Franz was writing a paper on the 
case, they could have supplied him with additional particu- 
lars of interest. He also mentioned that he had studied the 
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psychological theory of vision, and entirely disagreed with 
the theory of John Stuart Mill. He died before there was 
any further opportunity of questioning him as to his recol- 
lection of his experience before and after the operation. 
This was to be regretted, for a well-educated youth, who had 
gone through such an experience in his eighteenth year, 
would be likely to retain a vivid recollection of it. 

The regret is mitigated by the fact that a similar case has 
lately been reported in which the observations were con- 
ducted with the utmost care. I refer to the case reported by 
Dr. A. Maitland Ramsay, of Glasgow, in the Lancet of 16th 
May, 1903. A reprint of this report, with additions, has 
been issued under the title A Clinical Study of Three Cases of 
Blindness in which Sight was Acquired in Adult Life (Glasgow: 
Printed at the University Press, by Robert Maclehose & Co., 
1903). Dr. Ramsay has favoured me with a personal com- 
munication containing some additional interesting details. 

The patient in question, whose name was Carruth, was a 
man aged thirty, blind from birth, both lenses being com- 
pletely cataractory. He was quite unabie to distinguish 
objects, although he could tell day from night, and could 
easily perceive a light and locate it accurately, but he seems 
not to have any perception of bright colours such as the 
blind sometimes have. He worked in a garden and had 
learnt to pluck flowers, arrange them in bunches, and pack 
them in boxes for market, not only without the slightest 
difficulty, but with very great accuracy. He distinguished 
different blossoms, partly by touch, but chiefly by smell; 
and by dint of asking questions he got at last to know so 
much about their form and colours that he could arrange 
them in a bouquet. 

Dr. Ramsay extracted the lens from the right eye on the 
llth of March, 1903, and from the left a week later. For 
about ten days after the operation the patient appeared 
quite dazed, and could not realise that he was seeing. From 
the outset he took a most intelligent interest in his own case, 
and asked numerous questions of his fellow patients. ‘‘ The 
first thing he actually perceived was the face of the house- 
surgeon. He says that at first he did not know what it was 
he saw, but that when Dr. Stewart asked him to look down, 
the sense of hearing guided his eye straight to the point 
whence the sound came, and then recalling what he knew 
from having felt his own face he realised that this must be a 
mouth, and that he must be looking at a face.””’ This seems 
even more difficult than the discrimination of a sphere and 
a cube, which was tried very early in the case. ‘‘On the 
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second day, I think it was [writes Dr. Ramsay], that the 
patient got out of bed. I went into the day-room and 
showed him a ball and a toy brick, and asked him if he 
could tell the one from the other. I told him I was showing 
him a ball and a brick. He looked at them for several 
minutes, moving his head from side to side, and backwards 
and forwards so as to see all round about them, and at the 
same time I noticed his fingers were moving nervously, 
trying to feel them in imagination. He at length and with- 
out any hesitation told me that I was showing him a ball 
and a brick. I ought to have said” (¢.e., in the article in the 
Lancet) “ ‘named them correctly ’ instead of saying ‘ described 
them correctly’. I was struck by the decision he displayed 
and asked him how it was he knew the ball from the brick, 
when he said that ‘he was so accustomed [to] handling ob- 
jects that he had come to have a notion in his mind regarding 
the form of things’. It was suggested,” says Dr. Ramsay, 
“that Carruth had probably seen a chair or a table before I 
showed him the ball and the brick, and in that way had 
come to have an idea of acorner. Of course that may be so, 
as my test was made after he had left his bed and gone into 
the patients’ day-room, but my own feeling is, both from my 
observation and the time, and from what the patient said 
about it afterwards, that he answered correctly because he 
was able to compare what he saw with an imaginary tactile 
impression. That this was so is, I think, further proved by 
another observation made by Prof. Latta, who asked Carruth 
one day if he could describe the pattern on the back of a 
wooden couch. It was a fenestrated back, and the openings 
represented a series of Gothic arches. Carruth said he was 
not sure, but when asked if he had ever felt anything like 
what he saw on the pattern, he replied, ‘I think it resembles 
abridge.’ ‘Isit like a bridge?’ Prof. Latta asked him again. 
‘Well, I think it would be more like what I have felt if the 
top opening was lower down.’ At the time I was much struck 
by that reply, as it showed me again what I had observed 
on several occasions, that Carruth was learning to see by a 
process of reasoning.” 

This seems to be the first instance in which Molyneux’ 
question was put exactly as he suggested. From the fact 
that Dr. Franz’s patient, without being told what was before 
him, called the sphere and the cube a disc and a quadrangular 
figure respectively, it might fairly be inferred that if the 
question had been proposed to him in the same form as to 
Carruth he also would have answered correctly. But this 
would have been only an inference, and it is more satisfactory 
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to have the direct answer as in the present instance. It will 
be seen that it harmonises with the observations made in 
other cases. 

There is another and kindred question on which Dr. 
Ramsay’s observations throw fresh light ; I mean the ques- 
tion whether the visual apprehension of magnitude and dis- 
tance is wholly derived from tactual or locomotive associations. 
I have maintained the contrary in the book already referred 
to, Sight and Touch, and my view is strikingly confirmed by 
Dr. Ramsay’s observations. ‘‘ From the time he got out of 
bed after the operation [says Dr. Ramsay] he could guide 
himself with ease through a doorway, and walk about on the 
level, but he had considerable difficulty in ascending a stair, 
because the steps seemed so high that to begin with he 
raised his foot much farther than was necessary, and without 
meaning to do so, went up two steps at a time. Whenever 
he discovered his mistake, he began to pay attention to the 
rise of each, and he has now no difficulty in estimating their 
height.” Association obviously came in here to connect the 
effort with the existing visual perception. ‘‘ This, of course, 
was part of his difficulty of judging distance, though when 
he first looked out of a window on to the street, and saw the 
pavement below, he said he felt that if he had a stick he 
should be able to touch it, and thus had not the feeling re- 
corded of the boy operated on by Cheselden in 1728, who 
thought that all objects ‘ touched his eyes’ just as he had 
formerly got his impressions of things by pressure against 
them.” 


Carruth was not singular in the impression made on him 
by the apparent magnitude of objects. Cheselden’s patient 
also said that objects appeared extremely large. Similarly 
Grant’s patient on first seeing his guide, and being asked 
what idea he had of him before he saw, said he thought him 
‘*a much smaller machine, but of the same kind as himself ’’. 
Mr. Jencken also ‘‘ saw everything larger than he had sup- 
posed from the idea obtained by his sense of touch’’, There 
1s, I believe, no observation recorded in the contrary sense. 
These facts seem to prove that there is a visual apprehension 
of magnitude independent of association. On the other hand, 
one or two instances are on record in which the patients 
agreed with Cheselden’s in saying that objects appeared to 
touch their eyes. Thus Mr. Nunneley states that his patient 
did so think. Nevertheless ‘‘he walked most carefully about 
with his hands held out before him to prevent things hurting 
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his eyes by touching them”. This seems to indicate that 
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he did not think they already touched his eyes, in the sense 
which we should attach to the words. If I were walking in 
the dark, and felt something touching my face I should not 
proceed to walk forward holding my hands before me. Dr. 
Trinchinetti also, who operated on two children, brother and 
sister, at the same time, inferred from his observations that 
they thought visible objects were in actual contact with 
the eye, but his inference is not justified by the facts 
that he records. Thus, the boy, on being asked to take 
an orange placed about one metre from him, at first brought 
his hand close to his eye, and closing his fist of course 
found it empty. But he then tried again a few inches 
away, and in this way at last succeeded. This, of course, 
proves that the object did not seem to touch his eye as we 
understand the words. If we felt a flat object touching 
our forehead, we should not try to grasp it with our fist held 
near the face. The girl, on the contrary, when she failed to 
seize the orange with her hand very near her eye, simply 
pushed her forefinger in a straight line slowly until she suc- 
ceeded in touching the object. What these observations 
show is that the patients had not learned to correlate the 
visual impression with the locomotive effort, a correlation 
which, of course, can only be learned by experience. On 
the other hand, a patient of Mr. Ware, a youth of fourteen, 
on his first trial after the acquisition of sight, took hold of 
Mr. Ware’s hand when held at different distances, or carried 
farther from him; and in order to satisfy the observers of 
the accuracy of his perceptions, he conveyed his hand to Mr. 
Ware’s ‘‘in a circular direction,” whatever that may mean. 
Both he himself and his parents affirmed that he had never 
seen the figure of any object. A patient of Mr. Wardrop’s, 
a lady of forty-six years of age, who before the operation was 
even more completely blind than Cheselden’s patient, having 
been unsuccessfully operated on (and one eye destroyed) at 
the age of six months, on seeing a coach pass as she was 
returning home after the operation, asked, ‘‘ What is that 
large thing that passed us?” M. Cunier relates the case of 
an idiot girl on whom he operated, and whose sense of sight 
he could never educate, so that she constantly stumbled 
against objects, and several times fell downstairs. Yet when 
her passion for sweetmeats was excited, she had no difficulty 
in estimating distance, but easily seized fruit or bonbons, 
and saw them at the same distance as other people. This 
is interesting as showing the important part played by 
attention. M.Cunier does not state how long she took to 
acquire this facility. Obviously it must have taken some time. 
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In Dr. Franz’s case all objects appeared to his patient so 
near that he was sometimes afraid of coming in contact with 
them. If he wished to form an estimate of their distance 
from himself or from one another without leaving his place, 
he examined them from different points of view, turning his 
head from right to left. 


There are other cases in which the patients, in reply to 
questions, expressly denied that objects appeared to touch 
their eyes. Indeed, the expression ‘touching the eye,” 
simple as it seems, requires explanation. Does it mean 
touching the eyeball, i.e., the cornea? But the cornea is as 
insensible to the passage of light as an eyeglass, and, more- 
over, we are unconscious of its place. It cannot be meant 
that objects seemed to touch the retina of whose situation 
we are equally unconscious, and the stimulation of which 
conveys the sensation of light, not of touch. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that clearly this feeling was exceptional, 
and where such an impression existed it may have been due 
in part to a more or less painful sensation in the eye. For 
ordinarily the impression of light on the retina is not accom- 
panied by any consciousness of the part on which the im- 
pression is made. This is confirmed by the observation in 
one of Home’s cases, before referred to, in which before the 
operation a candle held at less than twelve inches distance 
from the patient appeared to touch his eye, while beyond 
that distance it did not. We must also make allowance 
for the fact that touch was the only mode of perception of 
objects with which the patients had been previously ac- 
quainted. 


To return to Dr. Ramsay’s patient Carruth. It is re- 
markable that he has not retained his faculty of moving 
easily about in the dark. ‘‘ Before the operation he could 
cuide himself fearlessly through a ward without coming in 
contact with the beds or any other obstacle that might be in 
the way, but since he has been able to see, he says he has 
lost all that feeling of confidence, and when his eyes are shut 
he is afraid to move and is impelled to open them to ascer- 
tain where he is going—so much so that he does not know 
what he would do if he again became blind.” 

I may add that Dr. Ramsay’s pamphlet contains an ac- 
count of two other cases, one of them the sister of Carruth. 
She was in many respects the antithesis of her brother, being 
weak and timid. Whereas he in his boyhood was a leader 
in every game, and would climb the highest trees, bird- 
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nesting, as fearlessly as any of his companions, she was 
frightened to go about alone except in places with which she 
was perfectly familiar. She was also greatly inferior to her 
brother in intelligence and memory. After the operation (on 
both eyes) she expressed no wonder at what she saw, but she 
has great difficulty in describing her sensations in such a 
way as to convey any clear conception of them to another. 
It is certain, however, that she can now perceive a human 
face, and in her own home she can recognise the furniture 
and other objects in the house; but it is noticed that, 
although she is manifestly delighted at her ability to see, she 
never trusts her sight, and always tries to handle an object 
before naming it. 

Dr. Ramsay’s third case (really an earlier one) was that of 
a woman, not born blind, who had lost her sight through an 
accident when six months old. Before she left the hospital 
she could recognise the nurses and doctors and everything 
about the wards. Later, she told the doctor that when she 
had returned home it had been a peculiar pleasure to her to 
examine with her eyes the different things with which she 
had formerly been in the habit of working (on a dairy farm), 
and she said that they all appeared very much as she had 
imagined, ‘This is interesting, as it seems to indicate that 
the knowledge of spatial relations acquired in the first six 
months of her life had continued to affect her ideas of objects. 
In this the case resembles one recorded by Wardrop (Sight 
and Touch, p. 152). It is very curious that with such a pro- 
mising beginning this woman, two years after, had made no 
further progress in learning the value of vision, and said that 
she had been kept very hard at work and had used her sight 
very little. She found it a great trouble to look at an object. 

The writer of the article ‘‘ Cataract’ in the Encyclopedia 
Medica, speaking of operations for congenital cataract later 
than the first few months of life, says: ‘ Later operations 
will admit of a certain degree of sight being acquired. But 
the acquiring of these conditions is a slow laborious process, 
requiring often much training. It always stops short of 
perfection, often much short of it.” As we have seen there 
are exceptions, and the case recorded by Dr. Ramsay is one 
of the most remarkable. 
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Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E. Taytor, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, John Frothingham Professor of Philosophy in 
McGill University, Montreal, ete. London: Methuen & Co., 
1903. Pp. xvi, 419. 


Tuis is a book that ought to be very warmly welcomed by students 
and teachers of philosophy. It may almost be described as the 
first serious attempt in this country to provide a systematic text- 
book in Metaphysics similar to those that have long been available 
in almost every other important subject of study. That such a 
book should now have become possible is a welcome indication 
that the study of Metaphysics is beginning to be placed on a secure 
scientific foundation. This general commendation of the work is 
one that may be safely made whether one is or is not in agreement 
with the leading doctrines that are set forth in it. These doctrines 
are, in any case, put before us not merely as the views of the 
author, or as a summary of the theories of a particular school of 
writers, but rather as a statement of results on which experts might 
be expected either to agree or at least to be prepared to discuss from 
a common standpoint. It is certainly a great achievement to have 
got even as far as this in a subject so difficult as Metaphysics. Of 
course this must not be taken to mean that the writer is not an 
adherent of any definite school of thought or has not any pro- 
nounced opinions of his own. It only means that he writes in a 
catholic spirit, not as if his particular opinions were the only ones 
that any sane person could adopt, but always endeavouring to make 
clear how other views are related to his own. 

The actual standpoint of the author is broadly characterised as 
idealistic ; and, more definitely, it may be said to be substantially 
that of Mr. Bradley. It is clear, however, that Prof. Taylor, while 
learning most from Mr. Bradley, has not been unmindful of the 
teachings of Professors Ward, Royce, Stout, Bosanquet, Dr. 
McTaggart, and other recent metaphysicians. Among recent 
Germans, he evidently owes most to Avenarius; but the influence 
of Lotze, Miinsterberg, and others, is also very apparent. If there 
is any recent school of thought to which he may fairly be said to 
be a little unsympathetic, it is probably that which connects itself 
definitely with Kant and his immediate idealistic successors. Per- 
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haps the author was anxious in this work, as in his Problem of 
Conduct, to differentiate his own position from that of those who 
have done most in this country to introduce the idealistic point of 
view to English readers. To the present reviewer, however, it ap- 
pears that his work suffers to some extent from a failure to appreciate 
adequately the contributions that have been made to metaphysical 
speculation by Kant and Hegel and by those who have built most 
directly on their foundation. 

Prof. Taylor’s work is divided into four books—I. General 
Notions; II. Ontology—the General Structure of Reality ; III. 
Cosmology—the Interpretation of Nature ; IV. Rational Psychology 
—the Interpretation of Life. The first of these is introductory ; 
the other three correspond on the whole to what other philosophers 
have called Logic or Dialectic, Physics or the Philosophy of Nature, 
and Ethics or the Philosophy of Mind or Spirit. It thus appears 
that Metaphysics, as conceived by Prof. Taylor, covers the whole 
field of Speculative Philosophy. This has the result of making the 
whole work somewhat extensive, and less suitable for use as a 
general metaphysical text-book than it might otherwise have been. 
One naturally asks whether it would not be better to regard Meta- 
physics as being concerned only with the central problems of 
Ontology. But, at any rate, the inclusion of the other parts adds 
considerably to the interest of the volume. 

In the introductory book Prof. Taylor discusses the general 
question of the nature of Metaphysics, its relations to the special 
sciences, and the various subdivisions into which its subject-matter 
falls. The discussion of these points is on the whole clear and 
instructive ; yet there are one or two defects, or at least one or two 
statements that can hardly be accepted without some qualification. 
For instance—to begin with a somewhat insignificant point—it 
may be doubted whether the relation between Metaphysics and 
Mysticism is not rather needlessly emphasised in § 8 of chapter i. 
‘‘The philosopher,” says Prof. Taylor, “seeks, in the end, the 
same goal as the mystic; his peculiarity is that he is so constituted 
as to reach his goal only by the route of intellectual speculation.” 
When one remembers that Aristotle may almost be claimed as the 
first systematic writer on Metaphysics, and that David Hume was 
au keen metaphysician, one cannot but feel that it is a little ques- 
tionable to identify the end of metaphysical speculation so closely 
with that of mysticism. Some metaphysicians have a mystical ten- 
dency, just as some are imaginative, some religious, some ethical, 
some mathematical; but it hardly appears that they necessarily 
display any of these tendencies. It would not be worth while to 
call attention to such a point as this, were it not that it possibly 
indicates a certain bias in the writer’s mind, which shows itself 
in other connexions. In the meantime, we might contrast the view 
that Metaphysics is specially related to mysticism with the saying 
(I think of Prof. James) that Metaphysics is simply ‘an unusually 
obstinate effort to think clearly’ about anything. 
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The important question of the relation between Logic and Meta- 
physics seems to be dealt with rather too summarily in § 9 of the 
same chapter, and the remarks on Epistemology in § 10, though 
good as far as they go, are a trifle tantalising. Prof. Taylor urges 
that ‘‘ the discussion of the implications of knowledge is only one 
part of the metaphysician’s task. The truly real is not only the 
knowable, it is also that which, if we can obtain it, realises our 
aspirations and satisfies our emotions. Hence the theory of the 
real must deal with the ultimate implications of practical conduct 
and wsthetic feeling as well as those of knowledge. The Good and 
the Beautiful, no less than the True, are the objects of our study.” 
This is certainly an argument against identifying Epistemology 
with the whole of Philosophy, or even with the whole of Meta- 
physics; but has any one proposed such an identification? It 
is perhaps also a good argument against regarding the theory of 
knowledge by itself as a sufficient introduction to metaphysical 
discussions. What is wanted is rather a general theory of ex- 
perience. But the tantalising thing is that Prof. Taylor seems to 
use this argument as a means of setting aside any such discussion 
of first principles, and of justifying the attempt to plunge us at 
once into the consideration of the ultimate nature of reality. The 
result is that we soon find ourselves employing conceptions that 
have never been adequately criticised. ven in the passage that 
I have just quoted there are expressions that are painfully vague for 
a metaphysician. What is meant, for instance, by the statement 
that the truly real must ‘satisfy our emotions’? Which emotions ? 
Anger? Fear? What is the meaning of satisfying these? And 
why must they, or any other emotions, be satisfied by that which 
is ‘truly real’? Surely it would be well in what professes to be an 
elementary treatise on Metaphysics to begin by trying to make such 
fundamental points thoroughly clear, even if the attempt to do so 
should involve the omission of some parts of the Philosophies of 
Nature and Spirit. 

The second chapter of Book I. is, however, epistemological in 
character, 7.e., it is concerned with the general analysis of experi- 
ence and the meaning of the conceptions that emerge in its growth. 
It thus gives a clue to the principles and method on which the rest 
of the work is based. It seems to me that it would have been 
better to connect the substance of this chapter more closely with 
the contents of Book II., and to regard them as together containing 
the essential principles of Metaphysics. Throughout the whole of 
this part of the book the influence of Mr. Bradley is very pro- 
nounced, and the treatment of the subjects included in it will 
probably be particularly useful for those readers who have found 
the arrangement and method of Appearance and Reality perplex- 
ing and confusing. Prof. Taylor reproduces Mr. Bradley’s main 
points in a less dialectical and more positive and constructive form. 
In particular, he places the important conception of ‘ Degrees of 
Reality’ in the forefront of his exposition, instead of introducing 
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it, as Mr. Bradley does, near the end. In this way the essential 
nature of the position seems to me to be made a good deal clearer. 
On the other hand, the omission or subordination of the more 
dialectical parts of the work makes certain deficiencies all the more 
apparent. The Absolute seems to be, in Hegel’s phrase, ‘shot out 
of a pistol’. It is thrown at us, as it were, with far too little of 
that preparatory discussion of fundamental conceptions which seems 
to be necessary for its acceptance, whether that discussion is to be 
called Logic or Dialectic or Theory of Knowledge or the general 
analysis of experience. The result is that the conception of reality 
here arrived at remains, in some important respects, vague, and the 
method of reaching it is largely unconvincing. 

Like Mr. Bradley, Prof. Taylor makes much of the law of 
Contradiction as a means of arriving at the general definition of 
reality ; and it is here chiefly that one feels the want of a more 
thorough consideration of the relations between Logic and Meta- 
physics than he has anywhere supplied. The main contention 
seems to be summed up in the following passage (pp. 21-22): ‘It 
is at any rate certain that the logician does not intend his Law of 
Contradiction to be taken as a psychological proposition as to what 
I can or cannot succeed in believing. He means it to be under- 
stood in a purely logical sense, as a statement about the conditions 
under which any thought is valid. What he says is not that I 
cannot at once think that A is B and that it is not B, but that, if 
[ think so, my thinking cannot be true. Now, to think truly about 
things is to think in aecord with their real nature, to think of them 
as they really are, not as they merely appear to an imperfect ap- 
prehension to be; hence to say that non-contradic.ion is a funda- 
mental condition of true thinking is as much as to say that it is 
a fundamental characteristic of real existence. Just because the 
Law of Contradiction is a logical law, it cannot be only a logical 
law, but must be a metaphysical law as well. If the sceptic is to 
retain his sceptical position, he must include Logie along with 
Metaphysics in the compass of his doubts.’’ But must he? There 
is surely some misunderstanding of the nature of a purely logical 
. law in this argument.. What does the Law of Contradiction really 
mean? Does it not simply state that, if language is to have any 
meaning, affirmation and negation must be regarded as mutually 
exclusive? The person who says ‘A is B’ is not conveying any 
intelligible meaning if he does not mean to exclude ‘A is not B’. 
This is no doubt a true and important logical postulate (here Mr. 
Schiller and the pragmatists seem to be right in their contention). 
But what does it tell us about reality? Only that, if reality is in 
its essence self-contradictory, we cannot express that essence in the 
form of an ordinary logical proposition. But this is the view not 
only of the sceptic, who thinks that we cannot express that essence 
at all, or at least that we may not be able to express it, but also of 
the Hegelian metaphysician, who thinks that we can express it in 
a more complicated way by means of a dialectical process. Neither 
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view seems to be necessarily illogical, or to involve the necessary 
rejection of the purely logical Law of Contradiction, which is 
simply a postulate of intelligible speech. It would indeed be a 
short cut to omniscience if we could discover the nature of ultimate 
reality from merely reflecting upon that poor old logical formula. 
That the world is a self-consistent and intelligible whole is no doubt 
a postulate of Metaphysics which bears some resemblance to that 
purely logical postulate ; but it is a very long step from the one to 
the other: and it is by no means self-evident that the sceptic is 
illogical in refusing to take that step.!. At any rate, in order to show 
that he is so, it would be necessary to consider the relation between 
Logic and Metaphysics much more fully than is here attempted. 
The next point on which the author insists is that ‘the real is 
experience, and nothing but experience, and experience consists of 
‘psychical matter of fact’’’ (p. 23). This again does not seem 
very clear. Surely anything that we can intelligibly speak about 
at all is experience or psychical matter of fact, whether the content 
of that experience be something real, apparent, imaginary, or how- 
ever we may afterwards go on to characterise it. An imaginary 
pain is an experience quite as truly as a real pain is; an apparent 
blunder is an experience as truly as a real blunder; a hypothetical 
motion is a ‘ psychical matter of fact’ as truly as a real motion. 
The real pain differs from the imaginary one in being not only a 
psychical matter of fact, but also something which is experienced 
as a pain by some real person. But this seems to imply that it is 
the way in which it is experienced that makes it real, rather than 
the mere fact of experience. Similarly, in the case of the real 
motion, as distinguished from the merely hypothetical, the point 
of difference would seem to be that the one is contained in that 
objective system which we call the physical universe, while the 
other is not. But all this leaves the questions What is a real 
person? Whai is the real physical universe? completely un- 
answered. And surely, so far as we know, neither a real person 
nor the real physical universe ever is as such experienced. Such 
realities are experienced only as ideal constructions put together in 
the effort to interpret other more direct experiences that we have ; 
and the validity of such constructions is the chief problem that the 
metaphysician has to consider. In view of all this, it seems utterly 
futile to say that experience is the test of reality. Everything that 
has any intelligible meaning for us at all is experience.” The ques- 
tion for the metaphysician is—What does experience involve and 


‘Of course it is only the very extreme sceptie—e.y., Gorgias and per- 
haps Mr. Balfour--who refuses to take it. The ordinary agnostic, as 
distinguished from the pure sceptic, does not carry his doubt so far as 
that. 

*No doubt we may try to distinguish between direct and indirect ex- 
perience; but this distinction, as Mr. Taylor admits, is not easy to 
define; nor is it quite clear that the definition of it would help us much. 
In any case, it is a distinction within experience. 
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imply? Prof. Taylor’s way of stating the case seems to me to 
‘obscure this fundamental problem; and this is what I chiefly 
meant by saying that he hardly sufficiently appreciates the Kantian 
point of view. 

Again, Prof. Taylor, as I have already indicated, makes a very 
free use of the conception of ‘ Degrees of Reality,’ in the sense 
in which that conception has been reintroduced into philosophy 
by Mr. Bradley. Now, what exactly is the significance of this 
conception? It is comparatively easy to understand the sense 
in which it was taken by some of the earlier philosophers—e.y., 
Descartes—the sense in which a substance is held to be more real 
than its attributes, and that which exists ‘formally or eminently’ 
more real than that which has a merely ‘ objective’ existence. 
What is here implied is that reality is itself a kind of attribute 
attached to various existences, and such that it may be present in 
them in varying degrees, just as colour or weight may. It is 
essentially the same view of reality that underlies the ontological 
argument, as used in the Cartesian and some earlier schools. God 
is the most real of beings, and hence must in the fullest sense exist. 
It is hardly necessary to state that this is not the way in which 
reality is understood either by Mr. Bradley or by Prof. Taylor. 
But, if not, the expression ‘ Degree of Reality’ appears to be seri- 
ously misleading. Can there be degrees of that which is not a 
quality? Probably it would be admitted by Prof. Taylor himself 
that the term cannot here be taken quite in its ordinary sense.! 
3ut it may be thought that this is merely a verbal criticism. To 
some extent I admit that it is so. If, instead of saying ‘ Degree of 
Reality,’ we said ‘ Degree of adequacy in the expression of Reality,’ 
we should perhaps be conveying the same meaning and evading 
the objection. But I am afraid that the form of expression actu- 
ally adopted by Prof. Taylor covers, to some extent, a confusion 
of thought. This I must try to bring out. 

When we abandon the old and literal meaning of ‘ Degree of 
Reality,’ what seems to be left is simply the doctrine that there are 
different points of view from which things may be regarded as real, 
and that some of these are more ultimate than others, and would 
require less correction when we pass to the point of view of the 
Absolute. Now, that this is in a sense true, no one is likely to 


Prof. Taylor seems to think (p. 108) that the use of the conception of 
‘degrees of Reality’ finds some support in the recognition of different 
orders of infinity in mathematics. But the cases are not at all parallel. 
It is true that we may, on the one hand, have an ordinary infinite series, 
and, on the other hand, an infinite series raised to a power which can 
only be expressed as an infinite series; and the latter infinite may be 
said to be of a much higher order than the former. But even an infinite 
of the first order is as infinite as it can be. It cannot be described as 
slightly infinite or only just infinite, in the sense in which a colour may 
be said to be slightly red, or a sound only just audible. It is surely of 
some importance in metaphysics that we should not misapply our 
categories. 
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dispute. From the point of view of the farmer, the sun rises and sets, 
and it would be the merest pedantry to deny it; though, from the 
point of view of the astronomer, another way of expressing the 
same fact would be more corrrect ; and perhaps the metaphysician 
or philosopher of nature might again express it differently from 
the astronomer. So also it may well be that some of the most 
important truths of physics, psychology, ethics, and other scientific 
studies, may have to be expressed in a qualified form from the point 
of view of the Absolute. But is this all that is meant by Prof. 
Taylor? Perhaps it is; but the expression seems to be also used 
in such a way as to imply that some things are actually true or 
real from one point of view and false or unreal from another. This 
can hardly, in strictness, be admitted. All that can be allowed is 
that the importance of some truths is greater from certain points of 
view than from others, and that they are naturally stated differently 
from different standpoints. The fact which the farmer expresses 
by saying that the sun rises and sets is just as true for the as- 
tronomer as for him; but it has less importance for the astronomer, 
and is naturally expressed in a different way. In like manner, we 
may, I think, be sure that the truth which the arithmetician ex- 
presses by saying that two and two are four, or that which the 
physicist expresses by saying that material bodies attract one 
another according to a certain law, or that which the psychologist 
expresses by saying that an idea which has been once presented in 
conjunction with another tends, when it is represented, to reinstate 
the presentation of the other—any one of these truths, if true at all, 
is true always. But, while they are very important truths in the 
science that specially deals with them, they may be very subordin- 
ate truths from other points of view; and the point of view of 
some sciences is no doubt more complete and adequate than that 
of others. What Prof. Taylor seems to imply, however—and what 
is perhaps still more frequently implied by some others who use 
this conception—is that something may be true from one point of 
view (e.g., it may be true for us, here and now, that conscious 
process takes place in time), and not true at all from some other 
point of view. And the conception is thus used so as to enable 
writers to recognise certain forms of experience, which they find it 
difficult to set aside, as having a kind of reality, and yet at the 
same time to deny their reality in the full sense of the word. It 
seems to be thought, for instance, that we may truly regard human 
life as a process in time, and yet, from another point of view, 
maintain that it is timeless.!. I cannot but believe that this is 
altogether fallacious. All that we are entitled to say is that the 
time-process which seems to us so important may, from some other 


‘Dr. MeTaggari’s position, for instance, seems to be an illustration of 
this. On the one hand, he holds that time is unreal; while yet, on the 
other hand, he treats it as being so real that human existence must be 
regarded as going on in it throughout an indefinite past and an indefinite 
future. 
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point of view, be comparatively insignificant. But it cannot cease 
to be real, if it is real at all. And what I here complain of is that 
such writers as Mr. Bradley and Prof. Taylor seem at times to use 
the conception of ‘ Degrees of Reality’—I by no means intend to 
imply that they always do so—as a means of playing fast and loose 
with reality. Reality, as they conceive it, tends to have a somewhat 
Parmenidean or Spinozistic character. They tend, in spite of 
themselves, to represent it as an abstract unity without real process 
or effective differentiation, while yet they seek, in Mr. Schiller’s 
phrase, to ‘preserve appearances’ by saying that that which 
appears in process, that which seems to show an effective differ- 
entiation, has a certain ‘degree of reality’. To justify such a 
criticism, however, would carry me far beyond the limits of such a 
review as this; and I can only set it down here for what it is 
worth. I hasten to add also that, if there is any force in it, Prof. 
Taylor seems on the whole to have guarded himself with consider- 
able care against the misuse of the conception. He nearly always 
uses it in the way that appears to me to be legitimate. But, if we 
are to guard thoroughly against its misuse, I am convinced that 
we ought to avoid the expression altogether. 

This leads me to notice, more definitely, the general nature of 
the conception of the Absolute which Prof. Taylor here sets before 
us. His conception seems to be in the main that of Mr. Bradley ; 
but it appears to be modified, and I think with advantage, by 
reference to that of Prof. Royce. He describes the Absolute as an 
infinite individual whole, unfolding its content (if I understand him 
rightly) through subordinate individuals in which the nature of the 
whole is, more or less adequately, reproduced. Some such con- 
ception as this is no doubt the common property—‘ nur mit ein 
bischen andern Worten ’—of almost all constructive speculative 
philosophers. It seems, as Prof. Taylor himself indicates, to be 
substantially the view of Spinoza; and it does not appear to be, 
in essence, widely different from that which one gets from Plato, 
Hegel, or even Leibniz. There are no doubt shades of difference— 
but very evanescent shades—between these, chiefly with regard to 
the extent to which the unity of the Absolute is emphasised, as 
against its differentiation. From this point of view, Mr. Taylor, 
though obviously aiming at a middle course, appears on the whole 
as an advocate of unity, contrasting in this way with Dr. McTaggart, 
for whom the aspect of differentiation may be said to be paramount, 
and to a less extent with Prof. Royce, with whom the two sides 
seem to be pretty evenly balanced. But perhaps the differences 
among constructive metaphysicians lie not so much in the general 
nature of their conceptions of the Universe as in the methods by 
which they arrive at these conceptions, the degree of coherence 
with which they are able to develop their content, and the extent 
to which they can apply them in the interpretation of our concrete 
human experience. 

As regards the first of these points, I have already tried to bring 
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out the defects that seem to me to be involved in Mr. Taylor’s 
method. The formal way in which he arrives at his conception of 
the Absolute tends further, I think, to give to the conception, when 
formed, a certain emptiness and unreality which make it difficult 
to give it much significance in the interpretation of experience. 
Prof. Taylor’s work seems to me on the whole to compare unfavour- 
ably in this respect with that of Prof. Royce and Dr. McTaggart, 
who both succeed (the former by the conception of purpose, the 
latter by that of love) in bringing their idea of the Absolute much 
more closely into relation with the facts of human experience. 

As to the inner coherence of Mr. Taylor’s conception, I must 
confess that I find it difficult to think it out clearly in the form in 
which he has presented it to us. The conception of individuality 
is connected by Mr. Taylor with the idea of inner purposiveness 
(p. 58); but it does not appear to me that he has very fully brought 
out the implications of this idea. It is one of the points in which 
he is most closely related to Prof. Royce; and I cannot but think 
that, if he had more fully developed what is involved in it, he would 
have been led much more strongly in the direction indicated by 
Prof. Royce, and have thus been drawn much more definitely away 
from the position of Mr. Bradley. Again, I cannot be sure that 
the conceptions of wholeness and infinity are not in contradiction 
with each other. In interpreting the latter conception, the author 
follows Prof. Royce in seeking light from some recent mathematical 
developments. He criticises, indeed—I think with a great deal 
of force and acuteness—some of Prof. Royce’s applications of these 
ideas ; but he accepts his general position. According to this view, 
the nature of the Infinite lies in the property ‘ of having an internal 
structure which is the harmonious and complete expression of a 
single self-consistent principle’. But if this is all that it means, 
the use of the term seems unnecessary and misleading. It adds 
nothing to the conception of a thoroughly individual whole. I 
gather, however, from the illustrations that are used, that, while 
Prof. Taylor regards this as the primary meaning of the Infinite, 
he takes it also to imply, as in the case of mathematical series, that 
there is actual endlessness. If not, the mathematical analogies 
seem somewhat beside the point. And, if it does involve this, I 
find it difficult to reconcile it with the idea of a real whole. I 
cannot but think that Prof. Taylor would have found Hegel’s con- 
ception of the Infinite, which is closely akin to the one that he 
adopts, more really instructive. It seems to me, moreover, that, 
if Mr. Taylor had applied his conception of ‘ purposiveness’ more 
completely, he would have found that the conception that he is 
here in want of is that of the perfect—the good, the end—rather 
than that of the imfinite, which, after all, means, and must mean, 
primarily, the endless. 

The raost serious difficulty, however, in his view of the Absolute, 
is that with respect to the relation between this infinite whole and 
its finite parts. In so far as these parts are real, they cannot be 
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truly finite, but must, it would seem, repeat the nature of the whole 
to which they belong. It is difficult, therefore, to see how there 
comes to be anything finite at all. Apparently this problem is 
solved by the conception of ‘Degrees of Reality’; but, if so, this 
conception must here be used in that treacherous sense against 
which I have above protested. 

I do not say that these objections are fatal. On the contrary, 
I am inclined to think that the ultimate nature of reality must 
be stated very nearly in the way that Prof. Taylor suggests; but 
it seems to me that he has not fully faced all the difficulties that 
are involved in such a statement. Still, even if this is true, he 
must certainly be ranked with those who have done most to give 
determinateness to the conception of the Absolute. Whether the 
term ‘ Absolute’ is quite appropriate for it, when it is thus supplied 
with a determinate content, is perhaps a purely verbal question. 
Plato and Spinoza and most of the other great philosophers called 
it‘God’. Of course the objection to this is that it is thus identified, 
perhaps too hastily, with the ultimate object of religious reverence. 
But Prof. Taylor, at any rate, is inclined (p. 394) to defend this 
identification. 

It has seemed best to deal somewhat fully with Prof. Taylor's 
fundamental principles.’ There are still many points, even in this 
connexion, on which one would like to touch. I could have wished, 
for instance, to say something about Mr. Taylor’s view of Causa- 
tion. But a review at least cannot, in any sense of the word, be 
infinite ; and there is now very little space left for reference to what 
the author has to say on Cosmology and Rational Psychology. 

On the former of these, I must content myself with the statement 
that he seems to me to have done much to remove the reproach 
that is often brought against idealists of not being sufficiently in 
sympathy with the w ork of the physical sciences. It is interesting 
to note that he regards ‘ uniformity’ as a postulate ; and his treat- 
ment of the conception of Evolution may be specially commended 
to the attention of scientific readers. 

In the book dealing with Rational Psychology the problem of 
the relation of Soul and Body comes up for discussion ; and here 
he seems to have been a good deal influenced by Prof. Ward. 
What he has to say about the Self, Moral Freedom, and the im- 
plications of Ethics and Religion, is extremely interesting and 
instructive. On the subject of Immortality, many will be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Taylor is of opinion that speculative philosophy 
‘gives us hope’ (p. 357)—but not assurance. 

In conclusion, I cannot but congratulate Prof. Taylor on having 
succeeded, so soon after the appearance of his very striking work 
on The Problem of Conduct, in producing a second work which is 
almost, if not quite, as interesting and important. If it is still not 
exactly the book that students and teachers of philosophy are longing 
for, one may be sure at least that whoever writes that book will 
find Mr. Taylor’s of the utmost assistance. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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An Autobioyraphy. By Herpert Spencer. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1904. 2 vols. Pp. xiii, 556; ix, 542. 


Ir will hardly be disputed that in writing this Awtobioyraphy 
Herbert Spencer has taken upon himself a grave responsibility, 
and done what may be fraught with serious consequences to the 
repute of philosophy. For he has attempted the self-analysis of 
a philosophic soul, and philosophic souls have usually shut them- 
selves up in their shells as tight as the proverbial clam, and this, 
together with their rarity, and the difficulty of making them 
intelligible, has conduced greatly to their impressiveness. It 
would seem therefore that even a successful self-analysis involved 
certain risks to philosophic prestige. But a respect based merely 
on unfamiliarity is not worth having, and the psychologist at all 
events will not regret that his ‘ constitutional lack of reticence’ 
led Mr. Spencer to attempt his own analysis. And that the under- 
taking has been successful is abundantly attested by the attention 
which his book has excited, and by the imitations to which it has 
stimulated (even though I cannot vouch for the rumour that an 
Autobiographical Society has actually been started among philoso- 
phers for the mutual compilation of autobiographies), As autobio- 
graphies go, Spencer’s is a considerable success. It is, of course, 
too long, autobiographies being usually nearly as immoderate as 
biographies in this respect. In spite of its length, however, it is 
interesting, and this is rendered all the more curious by the fact 
that neither the life nor the mind it describes would ordinarily be 
called interesting, even by the psychologist. It contains no scan- 
dals and, despite the ‘constitutional lack of reticence’ frequently 
referred to, few indiscretions. In fact the only important feature 
of this sort it contains is the virtual confession which has been so 
widely noticed, that at one time Miss Marian Evans would gladly 
have become Mrs. Herbert Spencer, if Mr. Herbert Spencer had 
thought that one of the principals to the affair had enough money 
and the other enough looks. As it was he advised her to seek 
consolation by writing fiction (i., 398, 492), to the great gain, 
probably, of the readers of ‘George Eliot’. 

The first great duty of an autobiography is doubtless to be 
interesting, but the first great question it must provoke is that of 


its veracity—taken of course in the largest sense and including, 
not only the question of whether its author has wished to convey 
the true impression about himself, but also that of whether he has 
succeeded in so doing. Absolute veracity indeed, it may be said 
at once, no biography, or autobiography, ever attains. The infinite 
complexity even of comparatively simple minds is too great for any 
picture to be ever wholly true. But then, even in life, complete 
self-expression seems equally impossible. Granting, however, that 
every biography will be incomplete, and will possess a bias, even 
when the writer has, like Spencer, sincerely tried to do justice, 
and no more, to his subject, it is still worth discussing what that 
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bias is. Now the world usually decides this question in an over- 
simple way. It assumes offhand that if a picture is sufficiently 
unfavourable to please its cynic taste, it must undoubtedly be 
true. And yet we have on record abundant confessions (e.y., 
those of Rousseau, Cellini, and St. Augustine) to prove that men, 
from various motives and in various ways, will make themselves 
out greater rascals than they could possibly have been. Indeed, 
successful self-appreciation is probably by far the rarer fault in 
autobiographies: it has been given to few to establish their repu- 
tation for all time as paragons of virtue by the exquisitely simple 
device used by the Emperor Marcus, when he gratefully recorded 
his obligations to the various relatives and teachers from whom 
he had acquired all the virtues. Spencer’s autobiography, therefore, 
will follow the rule rather than the exception, if the picture it has 
painted does more to satisfy the malice of the world and the hatred 
of enemies than the veneration of friends. The latter doubtless 
will find in it confirmation of the moral qualities which have done 
more perhaps to make him famous than the intellectual; they can 
find abundant evidence of his unswerving rectitude and unflinching 
perseverance, of his sturdy independence and somewhat self-willed 
sense of duty; they will trace also the current of a thought that 
always flowed deeply and strongly in its rather narrow channel. 
But these fundamental claims to respect are combined with a cold 
complacent egoism; they seem unrelieyed by any capacity to un- 
bend the bow which is ever fixedly aimed at the mark, and they 
are heavily overlaid by all sorts of queer idiosyncrasies and petty 
pedantries, from an inability to read Homer (i., 262) and Plato 
(ii., 442) to the ‘ear-stoppers’ with which to cut short excessive 
conversation (ii., 452). One finds too constant lamentations about 
his health and what looks like an appalling absence of any sense 
of humour. In short the later Spencer of the Autobiography (aetat. 
55-69) may easily be thought to have grown into a very queer and 
cantankerous sort of ‘crank’. 

And yet it may well be doubted whether this picture has not done 
him a good deal less than justice. Before condemning him on his 
own evidence his critics should face at least the undeniable fact of 
his friendships. A man who can form and preserve lifelong friend- 
ships not only cannot be wholly devoid of amiability, but must be 
possessed of some social attractiveness. People do not persistently 
invite to their houses those whom they cannot like, and from whose 
society they gain nothing. And Spencer not only preserved most 
of his early friends (except one who cast him off because of the 
danger to his Christian faith which ‘“‘ might accrue from my associa- 
tion with one so talented as yourself and so well able to make the 
worst appear the better reason,’’ i., 276), but remained friends with 
the children of his friends. And this ability to overpass the 
great barrier which separates the generations, together with his 
love of, and success with, children, however quaintly the avowal 
is made (ii., 447-8), would seem fairly conclusive evidence of a 
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more human character than the Autobioyraphy as a whole would 
indicate. 

Of other defects which Spencer attributes to himself the most 
unceasing is the lack of health. According to himself the mischief 
began in 1855 when his ‘“‘ nervous system finally gave way’ and 
he acquired a sensation in the head “ bearable but abnormal ”’ (i., 
467). Still more serious symptoms were insomnia, only partially 
alleviated by the invention of a waterproof head poultice (i., 474), 
and indigestion, not however always brought on by “dietetic impru- 
dences if the social surroundings are such as to yield great pleasure ’ 
(ii., 26 ; ep. ii., 296). His hours of sleep, he tells us, usually amounted 
to four or five, though sometimes (i., 474) they seem to have been 
prolonged to seven. As against these complaints, however, we have 
to set the facts that insomnia and dyspepsia are two of the favourite 
maladies of hypochondriacs, and also sundry confessions. Thus 
(ii., 461-2) he admits that throughout life he has not been subject 
to much positive pain, and that he never looked the invalid he 
claimed to be, and was usually taken to be ten years younger than 
he was. And after all, eighty-three is a good age even for a healthy 
man to attain. 

A total lack of humour is another defect which is frequently alleged 
against him. Now in a philosopher humour is a dangerous quality 
which gives rise to much misunderstanding, as Plato, Fechner and 
Voltaire could testify. And there is no special reason why a sense 
of humour should be commoner or better developed among phil- 
osophers than among other men. Nor does this appear to be the 
case. And moreover it is by no means clear that the fault is not 
rather with Spencer’s critics who have failed to detect an exquisitely 
subtle sense of humour which might taste insipid to their coarser 
palates. They should consider at least a number of passages which 
can hardly have been set down with no consciousness at all of 
their funniness. Thus Spencer himself records Huxley’s mot that 
‘ Spencer’s idea of a tragedy was a deduction killed by a fact’ (i., 
403). There is too the story—‘ Why have you no wrinkles?’ ‘ Be- 
cause I am never puzzled,’ etc. (i., 399); of the ghost ‘‘ who would 
have tried the nerves of many people in full health” (i., 480) ; of 
the influence of alcohol on surveying (i., 318) ; of his first oath (i., 
486); of the entrapping of Bishop Ellicott (ii., 295); of the “light 
divinity calf”’ (ii, 309); of his own ‘“ facetiousness ”’ (ii., 215) in 
re-making, unawares, an old Greek joke (¢/. also ii,, 87, 287, 335 
and 359). To those endowed with a sense of humour these and 
many other passages in the Autobiography undoubtedly are funny, 
and so perhaps it hardly affects their enjoyment whether or not 
they were intended so to be. 

But the readers of Minp will doubtless desire to know what light 
the Autobiography throws on the genesis of Spencer’s philosophic 
system, and his relations to other philosophers. On the whole it is, 
in this respect, singularly meagre. Darwin’s opinion of one of his 
early evolutionist papers is tantalisingly suppressed, as too favour- 
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able (ii., 27-8). The letter to Mill on Utilitarianism is reprinted 
(ii., 88). There are curious reviews of his own books such as might 
have appeared had reviewers known their business and done their 
duty, and confessions that he could read neither Plato (ii., 442), 
nor Kant (i., 252, 378), nor Hegel (ii., 240) ; there is some jealousy 
of Comte (i., 398), and but a single reference to Mansel (ii., 257)! 
Spencer evidently cared as little for the history of philosophy as 
for that of the world, and in one who professed to be the philosopher 
of evolution this mental trait has all the piquancy of paradox. It 
would seem, however, that this scarcity of acknowledgments was 
not so much due to conscious ingratitude as to the fact that Spencer 
was an unusually self-centred thinker who very thoroughly as- 
similated what he borrowed, and still more to the fact that when 
he came to write his account he had very largely forgotten the 
development of his thought and the history of his books. Of this 
forgetfulness there is copious evidence throughout, and indeed in 
the absence of contemporary records it would seem to be almost 
inevitable (c/., ¢.g., i., 120, 206, 254, 266, 284). Now the corre- 
spondence Spencer used for writing his life was nowhere philosophic, 
and so it fails to supplement the lapses of his memory and throws 
very little light upon the formation of his views. 

In spite of this /acuna, however, one or two philosophic character- 
istics of interest seem to come out. In the first place Spencer seems 
never to have felt miserable, or to have faced the problem of evil in 
his proper person. The result is a certain hardness and dryness in 
his mental atmosphere which spoils the wsthetic value of his work. 
Of his philosophy, as of so many, it will have to be said that it can 
have no lasting message for mankind, because it has no ear for the 
outcry of human anguish, Secondly, Spencer's philosophy certainly 
did not begin in wonder. It began in cocksureness and concludes 
in perplexity. In other words Spencer never contemplated the 
problem of existence as a whole. He started on the scientific plane 
from a number of small problems, suggested by his interest in 
physics and politics, and advanced thence to higher ‘ generalisa- 
tions’. When in this way he had reached a single formula of 
‘evolution’ which he could apply to all ‘ phenomena,’ his intellectual 
craving was satisfied, and he could contentedly relegate to the 
‘Unknowable’ whatever further problems had eluded the meshes 
of his method. Now it is clear that such a procedure has great 
advantages. It means that even if we cannot solve everything, 
we need not therefore abstain from attacking the problems we have 
a chance of solving. And in point of fact that is how advances in 
knowledge have usually been effected. But it is very likely to 
leave us at the end with a final surd, with a discord that sounds 
the louder the further we have carried our scientific generalisation 
and the nearer consequently we have got to the regions across its 
borders. And though at first we may feel able to treat the ‘ Un- 
knowable ’ as a waste-paper basket into which we may gladly fling 
the rubbish we would be rid of, we are progressively forced to 
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realise that it is really an abyss that ever threatens to engulf the 
cosmic order we have won from chaos. 

In the concluding Feflections (ii., 417-71), which are well worth 
reading, accordingly, this consciousness of the failure of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy finds expression in the grave eloquence to which 
Spencer’s style sometimes, though rarely, rises. As he contem- 
plates the “all-embracing mystery ’”’ there “rises the paralysing 
thought—what if of all that is thus incomprehensible to us there 
exists no comprehension anywhere? No wonder that men take 
refuge in authoritative dogma! . . . Thus religious creeds, which 
in one way or other occupy the sphere that rational interpretation 
seeks to occupy and fails, and fails the more the more it seeks, I 
have come to regard with a sympathy based on community of need : 
feeling that dissent from them results from inability to accept the 
solutions offered, joined with the wish that solutions could be 
found.” 

This may not be profound philosophy as philosophy has often 
been interpreted, and contrasts markedly with the cryptic claims 
and staccato movements of an omniscient ‘ dialectic’ ; but it is, 
perhaps, something truer and better. It is at all events not un- 
dignified, nor unworthy to stand as the last words of the last great 
philosopher of the old British School. 

F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Fundamentals of Child Study. By Epwin A. Kirkpatrick, B.S., 
M.Ph. The Macmillan Company, 1903. 


CuiLp Study has in recent years occupied a prominent place in 
Educational Literature and at School Conferences. Societies have 
been founded to promote an interest in the subject and to dis- 
seminate the results of manifold and varied observations and inves- 
tigations. Scientists with trained eye have watched and recorded 
the facts in the early life-history of theirown children. Monographs 
dealing with individual children or groups of children, and with 
different aspects of their development are becoming common. The 
pathological side has been fully dealt with by Clouston in his 
Neuroses of Development. Infants and school children are being 
weighed, measured and observed by countless parents and teachers 
all over the world. The sayings and doings, the likes and dislikes, 
the interests and games, the drawings and handiwork of children 
of all ages are daily being noted, and a great body of literature is 
growing up containing a considerable store of more or less reliable 
data. Some American colleges have regular courses in Child Study 
which are a necessary part of the preparation of their teachers. 

All this is the late fruitage of the seed planted long ago by Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato saw that ‘‘the ultimate subject of all edu- 
cation is a living organism’’. Education was to him the nurture 
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of this living organism with the food suitable to each stage of its 
growth. Aristotle held that Education must follow the order of 
development. It must train the whole nature by training each part 
in the order of its emergence, and each part with a view to the 
development of the next higher. These views surely implied study 
of the living organism at each stage of its growth. Yet except in a 
rough-and-ready way no real attempt was made to base Education 
upon a careful study of the nature of the child until Rousseau by 
the bold paradoxes of his Emile once more drove home the truth 
that Education should be the guidance of growth. The truth was 
still comparatively barren until the modern advances in physiology 
and psychology, and the concurrent rise of the doctrine of Evolution 
shed a new light on the whole matter. 

iducation requires a knowledge not merely of the instruments 
of instruction, but of the living growing organism which, though it 
has a physical and a psychical aspect, is essentially a unity show- 
ing solidarity throughout. 

What then are the Fundamentals of Child Study? Dr. Clouston 
in his presidential address to the Child-Study Association (1903) 
showed how wide these fundamentals were. ‘ How,” he asked, 
‘can the study be undertaken except by one who is a physiologist, 
by one who is also a psychologist, by one who is also a pathologist, 
by one who is also a practical Educationist?” The question is 
not meant to hint that real child study is impossible, but to make 
it clear that fitness for the task can only be acquired by a thorough 
and adequate training. 

The book before us does not pretend to enter fully into all the 
sciences here suggested, but it is written by a man who, with a 
long practical experience among children, has had the skill to gather 
from these sciences their various contributions, to see the bearings 
of these contributions on the main subject, and to bring all this 
together within the limits of this volume. 

The problem of the new Science of Child Study is ‘“ to study the 
outer and inner factors in human development, and to determine 
how the inner factors are modified by the outer. It must discover 
the natural order of physical and mental development and the 
modifying effects of various conditions and activities at different 
stages. It must find what characteristics are, or tend to be, the 
most prominent at each age by determining the time of emergence 
and greatest prominence of each of the numerous instincts ”’ (p. 10). 
Hence Mr. Kirkpatrick devotes most of his book to a discussion of 
Instincts and other factors in human development, and to practical 
applications. He is not hampered by any doubt about the exact 
definition or limitation of the word Instinct. He does not follow 
Prof. Loeb in attempting to analyse instincts physiologically, to 
discuss at length their relation with the central nervous system, or 
their connexion with the chemical properties of protoplasm. Yet 
he is familiar with this analysis, and seems to approve of Loeb’s 
point of view, for he states on page 34 that ‘it is probable that all 
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instincts are merely a combination of reflexes in which the reaction 
of one part excites others, with the result that the animal acts as a 
whole and for the good of the whole”’. He is satisfied to claim for 
man a great number of instincts, and to set forth their character- 
istics and the order of their emergence, relating them to the whole 
growth of the individual. He takes care to make clear the distinction 
between fixed instincts which are prominent in lower animals, and 
indefinite instincts which are most prominent in the higher animals. 
It might otherwise seem inconsistent to say that man has more 
instincts that any other animal, and at the same time that man is 
born with the greatest capacity for being modified to suit his en- 
vironment. The apparent contradiction is smoothed over by the 
statement that his instincts are all subject to greater modification 
by experience than those of any other animal. There is greater 
plasticity and therefore greater docility. Education, which includes 
the influence of environment, counts for much. The stern physio- 
logical doctrine that heredity is everything and education little or 
nothing is losing any hold which it ever had. Social heredity is 
taking the place of physical heredity. Life thus gets back some 
of its hopefulness. The accident of birth need not utterly blast a 
life. ‘‘ Hven an instinct may never become an actuality.” ‘‘ What 
a child is at any time depends upon what he was at the beginning 
and what he has acquired by his reactions.” This book will have 
an enlightening influence upon and a practical value to those who 
have the education of children entrusted to their care. It will 
deepen the sense of their responsibility and open their eyes to the 
bearing of words, actions, emotions and physical signs upon the 
problem of the guidance of the children’s growth. 

The author’s discussion of the various instincts is orderly, full 
and interesting. They are classified according to the uses which 
they subserve—Individualistic instincts connected with self-pre- 
servation ; Parental and Social instincts, the highest form of which 
is Altruism; Adaptive instincts, including imitation, play and 
curiosity ; Regulative instincts, which are subdivided into Moral 
and Religious. Besides these there are other resultant instincts 
and emotions to which two chapters are devoted. Of these the 
most important is the Expressive Instinct, which is made to include 
Oral Language, Visual Language and Drawing. 

After dealing in this exhaustive manner with Instincts, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick in the closing chapters of the book deals clearly and 
concisely with the Development of Intellect, Individuality, Abnor- 
malities and with the practical applications of Child Study in school. 
His treatment of these subjects shows that he has kept himself in 
close touch with recent Psychology and with modern investigations 
on Physiology and Hygiene. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the exercises for 
students, and the suggestions for reading which are appended to 
each chapter. 

Joun Epaar. 
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Transitional Eras in Thought: With Special Reference to the Present 
Age. By A. C. Armstrone, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1904. 
Pp. 1x, 347. 


THis work endeavours to exhibit the broad uniformities of development 
which characterise eras of transition such as the present, to weigh the 
significance of the facts recorded, and to criticise the views advanced as 
solutions of pressing problems or as new principles on which to base 
thought. An historical review of transitional eras occupies the first and 
second chapters, and the succeeding ones deal with “Science and Doubt,” 
“The Historical Spirit and the Theory of Evolution,” “The Relation 
of Thought to Social Movements,” “The Appeal to Faith,” and “The 
Close of Transitional Eras”. 

Prof. Armstrong has incorporated essays and addresses composed by 
him at considerable intervals of time, with a distinct loss of unity of 
effect. One does not pass easily from what was suitable to the Methodist 
Review to what might be addressed to the American Psychological As- 
sociation. On the whole, I think we may take it that the book is intended 
to have a rather popular appeal; but, even so, its worst fault remains an 
unfortunate insistence on the obvious, not to say the banal. This is once 
or twice delivered as a sort of revelation emanating from high authority : 
““As Zeller, the veteran historian of Greek philosophy, remarks in his 
discussion of the death of Socrates, the good old times can never be 
brought back just as they were before” (p. 301). Or again, “ As one of 
the most eminent of Church historians in America,” we are informed, in 
a footnote, that this was the late Prof. Philip Schaff, “once remarked 
concerning civilisation at large, it undergoes no revolutions for which the 
way has not been first prepared” (p. 306). This sort of thing certainly 
ought not to be written, any more than such objectionable forms as 
“ principiant ” (p. 246) and “ guidant” (p. 331), or such bewildering state- 
ments as the following, “. . . evidence that thought is more than a mere 
sport of reason, as it is sometimes asserted to be, more than a malady of 
mind in an undeveloped state” (p. 82). Here you naturally ask, Who 
made such assertions, and what did he mean? Generally speaking, Prof. 
Armstrong writes plainly and sensibly, and he is well-informed and emi- 
nently fair-minded. It is abundantly evident, indeed, that, among the re- 
current phenomena of transitional eras, his interest and sympathy are most 
aroused by the appeal to faith, and I consider his chapter on that subject 
the best he has written; but, while he regards its testimony as of great 
moment, knowledge, in the complete sense of the word, it can never be, 
and he insists that the conflict between the systems of the past and the 
knowledge of the present demands the untiring effort to think things 
through to an end. This calls for a process of “synthetic development” 
(p. 806), a “living articulation of the one with the other, following an 
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73 
analysis of the given data, which should draw out the inner meaning of 
the ideas and principles involved to build them up into higher unities ”. 
One would have liked Prof. Armstrong to illustrate from the process by 
which this has been effected in the past. His typical forms of construc- 
tive movement: expansion of formulas, which may be mere verbal 
evasion, “central adjustment,” where a doctrine is accepted in its general 
outline and its details left to be filled in, and displacement or substitu- 
tion, which does not appear to me to be organic correlation, seem imper- 
fectly adapted to realise his ideal. Prof. Armstrong’s discussion of the 
effects of scientific reflexion and the connexion of intellectual and social 
development are not exactly profound. He is glad that the negative 
reflexion of our age is at least certain of science; and he is thankful to 
science for establishing (by means of Psychology) the integral position 
of religion in life, and for postulating, and even qualifying, a unitary 
ground of the world. The primary significance of recent ethical develop- 
ment is the socialisation of ethics, and one of our gravest difficulties to 
keep within bounds the forces which favour integration to the extent of 
threatening the independence and worth of the individual. Prof. Arm- 
strong notes in passing what deserves to be noted, that the study of the 
social consciousness is exposed to the fundamental misconception of 
looking upon it as forming in some degree a consciousness or mind above 
and added to the various minds with the recognition of which the investi- 
gation begins (p. 211). As regards the Appeal to Faith: The issue is 
not between reason and unreason, but between a barren intellectualism 
and a due recognition of spiritual faith, which includes causes, reasons, 
motives of many and various kinds resulting in personal conviction. It 
is the whole man that thinks and decides, not any phase of mind in 
isolation from the rest. If we are to be roused from doubt to the work 
of a new constructive age “then . . . thought must become conviction, 
reason find an ally in will, belief pass over into joyous faith” (p. 336). 
Davip Morrison. 


The Fourth Dimension. By C. Howarp Hinton, M.A., Author of Scientific 
Romances, A New Era of Thought, ete., ete., London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd. Pp. vi, 247. 


This book is popular in scope and intention, being addressed to such as 
have but little acquaintance with either mathematics or philosophy. It 
aims at arousing in such readers some comprehension of what is meant 
by the hypothesis of a fourth dimension, and some realisation of the 
intellectual importance attaching to this hypothesis. In both respects 
it is calculated to achieve a considerable measure of success, although 
the elaborate models, by which Mr. Hinton endeavours to make the 
fourth dimension vivid, appear to me, ingenious as they are, to require 
as much thought for their use as would suftice for the understanding of 
the fourth dimension without their aid. 

Mr. Hinton is less interested in non-Euclidean spaces of three dimen- 
sions than in the fourth dimension, indeed he appears (pp. 203-204) to share 
the vulgar belief that the former imply the latter. The book is written 
with a most pleasing enthusiasm. “Our three-dimensional world is 
superficial,” he exclaims (p. 84), blending the common and the matkhe- 
matical meaning of this adjective. He thinks it possible to find em- 
pirical evidence, notably in electricity, that small motions of the ether 
are actually four-dimensional. Now, without denying that phenomena 
could be conceived which would make such a hypothesis mathematically 
the simplest available, | do not think that any of the phenomena he 
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adduces are at all adequate to this end. If Cheshire cats were common, 
if there were many well-attested cases of the appearance of ghosts in 
closed rooms, if Messrs. Maskelyne & Cooke could cause the disappear- 
ance of a left-hand glove, and its reappearance immediately afterwards as 
a right-hand glove, the fourth dimension would begin to present scientific 
attractions which as yet are lacking to it. 

Mr. Hinton’s enthusiasm leads him somewhat astray, at least accord- 
ing to current opinion, in his estimates of previous philosophies. The 
Platonic doctrine of ideas is treated as a desperate attempt to solve 
difficulties which vanish in the fourth dimension. In a chapter devoted 
to Kant he says (p. 119): “Owing to an expression in the Critique the 
authority of Kant is sometimes adduced against the assumption of more 
than three dimensions to space. It seems to me, however, that the 
whole tendency of his theory lies in the opposite direction.” It is hardly 
“an expression,” but the whole body of the Kantian doctrine, one would 
have thought, that is opposed to the fourth dimension. Mr. Hinton 
remarks (p. 120): “Our logic is simply spatiality in the general sense ” ; 
and in the importance which he thus assigns to space he agrees with 
Kant. But if such purely intellectual constructions as the fourth dimen- 
sion are to be permissible, it is surely necessary to emancipate our logic 
from the degrading dependence on perceptible space to which Kant 
condemned it; and if not dependent on perceptible space, it can hardly be 
supposed dependent on space at all. 

The merit of speculations on the fourth dimension—a merit which the 
present work possesses in full measure—is chiefly that they stimulate 
the imagination, and free the intellect from the shackles of the actual. 
A complete intellectual liberty would only be attained by a mind which 
could think as easily of the non-existent as of the existent. Towards 
this unattainable goal, non-Euclidean geometry carries us a stage; and 
some degree of emancipation from the real world is likely to be secured 
by the readers to whom this book is addressed. 

B. RussE.t. 


The Origins of Christianity, with an Outline of Van Manen’s Analysis of the 
Pauline Literature. By THomAs Wuitraker. London: Watts & Co., 
1904. Pp. 216. 


Mr. Whittaker hopes that his pages may be of service towards the 
traditional task of English philosophy—that of “clearing the ground 
a little ”—for the scientific cultivators of the field. Before dealing with 
Van Manen’s analysis he offers an Introduction which treats of such in- 
teresting points as Alexandrian Judaism and The Anti-Hellenic Reaction ; 
but the Introduction is short, and often where argument is needed mere 
assertion is made. There is the statement, for example, that “there is 
nothing that can be called historical evidence for the existence of a 
personal Christ whose name was adored by a group of believers as early 
as the reign of Nero”; and this, offered as a suggestion by Mr. Whittaker, 
“The Paul who was remembered was not indeed an associate of the 
disciples of an actual Jesus”. When assertions are made about the 
“ quasi-historical life and death of Jesus” we naturally demand to know 
how much is “quasi,” and how much “historical”. Another example 
will illustrate Mr. Whittaker’s power of assertion. He says: “Then 
(v.¢., the end of the first century) began the production of the New Testa- 
ment literature —without exception pseudepigraphic—which was approxi- 
mately completed by the middle of the second century”. It is almost a 
case of “Mr. Whittaker contra mundum”; but his isolation does not 
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justify his words, and assertion, where scholars have been at work, is 
not an effective method for “ clearing the ground ”. 
Ji Eee 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, vol. iv. London: 
Williams & Norgate. Pp. 170. 


Mr. Shadworth Hodgson contributes two papers to this number. The 
first, entitled “ Method in Philosophy,” contains a brief and clear state- 
ment of his general philosophical position. The second, entitled “ Reality,” 
deals mainly with the knowledge of external objects. Both are valuable 
supplements to the treatment of the same topies in the ‘“ Metaphysic of 
Experience”. Mr. Blunt expounds with lucidity and accuracy “ Bacon's 
Method of Science”. Miss E. C. Jones ably defends Sidgwick’s ethical 
views against the recent criticisms of Prof. Seth and Mr. Moore. In an 
excellent paper on “ Faith and the Will to Believe,’ Mr. Hobhouse con- 
nects his own positive treatment of the questions at issue with a polemic 
against certain views which he presumably identifies with the doctrines 
of James and Schiller. Mr. Westermarck gives an acute and instructive 
analysis of the “Subjects of Moral Judgment”. Mr. Moore’s criticism 
of “ Kant’s Idealism ” is acute and original. Finally, the President deals 
with “ Primary and Secondary Qualities ” 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. Edited, with Introductory and 
Explanatory Notes, by A. CaLprcotr and H. R. MAckINTOosH. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904. Pp. 472. 


The editors, in order to show some of the leading positions in the 
philosophy of religion, have made selections from writings in the 
succession from Anselm and Aquinas down to Janet and Ritschl. They 
confine themselves, in these selections, which are translated when not 
English in their origin, to those which bear on the Existence and Nature 
of God. The editors themselves note with “some searching of heart ” 
the absence of anything to represent either Leibnitz or Hegel ; but, while 
confessing to inability to make any suitable selection from Hegel, they 
think that both Leibnitz and Hegel can be studied to greater profit after 
the discipline offered in the passages gathered together in this volume. 
Objection might be taken to the exclusion of Hegel when Kant is chosen, 
and to the inclusion of Mansel and Martineau as the only modern English 
writers; but, on the other hand, the admission must be made that lead- 
ing positions are fairly set forth, and that the book is admirably fitted 
to be an introduction to Theism. 
J, HH. 


A Treatise on Cosmology. By Hrrsert Nicnoits. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1904. Vol. i., Introduction, pp. 455. 


“This treatise will attempt to give an account of the fundamental nature 
of the universe, including man and society. . . . The primary conceptions 
of physical and mental science will be given chief consideration. And 
this will be done with the main purpose of demonstrating that they 
may now be reduced to a single system of formulated knowledge most 
serviceable, in common, for all the sciences and for ethics, sociology 
and religion” (p. 1). To the “confusing and harmful antagonisms, consti- 
tuting the classic strife between philosophy and science, idealism and 
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realism, spirit and matter, since the beginning of history, . . . this treatise 
will bring peace” (p. 2). The present introductory volume is intended 
to pave the way for this achievement by a radical analysis, criticism 
and reconstruction of the fundamental conceptions of Psychology and 
Physics. Critical notice will follow. 


Pensées de Blaise Pascal. Nouvelle édition. Collationnée sur le manu 
scrit autographe et publiée avec une introduction et des notes par 
Léon BrunscuviaG, Professeur de Philosophie au Lycée. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1904. Three volumes, pp. cccix, 104; 441; 
423, 


In the arrangement of the fragments, M. Brunschvigg departs from 
previous editions and adopts the order which seems to present the sub- 
ject-matter in the most natural and intelligible way. But he makes no 
pretence to reproduce Pascal’s own plan of treatment; such an under- 
taking he regards as impossible. Every help which the reader of the 
Pensées could desire is admirably supplied by M. Brunschvigg, including 
a history of previous editions, an account of the authors who mainly 
influenced Pascal, a general discussion of his philosophical position, and 
copious notes. 


Spinoza: sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von J. FREUDENTHAL, Professor der 
Philosophie a. d. Universitit Breslau. Erster Band: Das Leben 
Spinozas. Stuttgart: E. Hauff, 1904. 8vo. Pp. xiv, 349. 


Thanks to the exhaustive research undertaken of late years, chiefly by 
Mr. Meinsma and by Prof. Freudenthal himself, the material for 
Spinoza’s biography is now as complete as it is ever likely to be. Prof. 
Freudenthal enjoys, as he has well earned, in this respect, an advantage 
denied to his predecessors ; and it would be hard to better the use he 
has made of his opportunity. Not only the facts have been collected 
with the utmost care from all available sources, but the author’s judg- 
ment is so sound and free from prejudice as to leave very little room for 
serious criticism. It is no common faculty to be able to take a good 
view of the wood besides counting all the trees, and the happy combina- 
tion deserves a special welcome when it occurs. <A certain number of 
minor points, in this as in all historical inquiries, are such as cannot be 
fully determined, for want of evidence adequate to produce conviction. 
Our witnesses are often conflicting, open to suspicion, or mere retailers 
of anecdote. The greatest trouble is with stories neither very well 
attested nor very probable, but possible and not incompatible with any 
known fact. Prof. Freudenthal, for example, inclines to treat the alleged 
attempt on Spinoza’s life as fabulous. He is clearly right in rejecting 
any supposition of a deliberate plot, much more the ascription of any 
such plot to the chiefs of the synagogue. But there would be nothing 
strange in an assault being made on Spinoza, just before or just after his 
excommunication, by some obscure Hebrew fanatic; the story, if in- 
vented, must have been invented by his friends and not by his enemies, 
and moreover seems to lack motive; and Spinoza’s friends were not of 
an inventive turn, so far as we know. Neither is there anything strange 
in such an incident being current with variations of time and place. On 
the whole I incline, though not with much confidence, to think that 
something of the kind did happen. Spinoza would probably not have 
cared whether it was correctly related, or related at all. But it is really 
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a matter of taste more than anything else how much one shall believe of 
anecdotes uncontrolled by documents. In one or two cases I am more 
sceptical than Prof. Freudenthal; it seems to me that, when it is the 
fashion to speak ill of a man, hostile gossip should be mistrusted even 
though it is not manifestly false, and has been started or repeated by 
persons of generally good repute. However, the subject is hardly a 
fitting one to be pursued in MinpD, as none of these doubtful incidents 
has the least importance for the doctrine.! 

Spinoza’s philosophy is to be dealt with in a succeeding volume, 
which we await with much interest. Accordingly matters of a strictly 
philosophical kind do not occur in this one except incidentally. Prof. 
Freudenthal has exploded one or two legends which have some bearing, 
though not much, on the development of Spinoza’s thought. We must 
dismiss the common ornamental statement (repeated by myself among 
other writers) that Spinoza learnt his handicraft in obedience to the 
Talmud. The precept in question had long ceased to be regarded as 
binding (if it ever was) even in the most orthodox Jewish circles ; and it 
is by no means clear that Spinoza was an optician before he left the 
synagogue. Then the adoption of the Latinised name Benedictus is 
nothing but the literary common form of the time. Spinoza might have 
done the same, for most secular purposes, if he had remained in the fold 
and become a Rabbi. However, he was certainly determined to make 
a complete breach with Judaism, and he was doubtless well pleased 
not to be called Baruch. There is abundant evidence in the Tractutus 
Theoloyico-politicus and elsewhere, as Prof. Freudenthal points out, 
that the circumstances of his expulsion left a permanent bitterness and 
in some ways biased Spinoza’s judgment. The hypothesis that he was 
dominated by Jewish authority, religious or philosophical, at any later 
time is quite unarguable. 

The hopeless attempt to reconcile Spinoza’s philosophy with any 
received form of Christian theology seems to be not yet extinct. Prof. 
Freudenthal thinks it worth while to point out the futility of extracting 
an imaginary eirenicon from the temporising language of the Tractutus 
Theologico-politicus, especially when we know that the leading ideas of 
the Ethics were already well settled long before 1670. He might have 
added, if he had chosen (though it was not at all necessary), that the 
nearest approaches among Christian writers to Spinoza’s metaphysical 
point of view must be sought not in any Reformed Church but in the 
Catholic mystics of the fourteenth century. It is about as certain as a 
negative can be that, even if he could read medieval German, which is 
doubtful, Spinoza had never heard of Eckart or Tauler, or the not less 
remarkable anonymous author of Theologia Deutsch, who offers quite sur- 
prising resemblances to the fifth part of Spinoza’s Ethics. T rather think 
those resemblances go deeper in my opinion than in Prof. Freudenthal’s ; 
but we must await his interpretation of Spinoza’s intellectual love of 
God in the coming volume. As to the position assumed by Spinoza in 
the Tractatus Theologico-politicus, 1 see no room for reasonable doubt that 
it was artificial and provisional. Just how much importance he attached 
to it is a psychological rather than a philosophical question. The most 
we are entitled to say is that he thought it useful and was prepared to 
work with any one who could come so far to meet him. The Tractutus 


' It may be worth while to note here that Spinoza’s alleged biographer 
‘Lucas’ is identified as a real person (p. 260 of this volume). One Jean 
Maximilien Lucas was certainly arrested in Holland, on the request of the 
French Ambassador, as the author of a scurrilous satire on Louis XIV. 
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Theologico-politicus is on the face of it, as Prof. Freudenthal says, « 
Tendenzschrift. 

Our author gives us a valuable positive contribution in his remarks on 
Spinoza’s acquaintance with scholastic doctrine. He points out that 
scholasticism was very far from being extinct in the Netherlands. It 
was still defending itself against the Cartesians, and a student with 
Spinoza’s education was quite likely to have a fair knowledge of it with- 
out any special circumstances. Nothing to the contrary can be inferred 
from the Schoolmen making default in Spinoza’s library, for we miss 
there many other books which he had undoubtedly read and considered. 

Finally, we are grateful to Prof. Freudenthal for giving us an honest 
picture of Spinoza as a man subject to human passions, though less than 
most men, and not as a monster of perfection. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Der Sinn des Dasetins : Streifziige eines Optimisten durch die Philosophie der 
Gegenwart. Von Dr. Lupwie Strix, Professor der Philosophie an 
der Universitiit Bern. Tiibingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. 
Pp. 437. 


The volume which bears this high-sounding title is a collection of twenty 
essays which admit of a fourfold grouping under the subordinate desig- 
nations: ‘* Der Sinn der Welt,” “ Der Sinn des Erkennens,” “ Der Sinn 
des Persénlichen Lebens,” and “ Der Sinn des Sozialen Levens”. To 
the last division more than one half of the bulk of the volume is assigned. 

The tone throughout is, as the title would lead us to suspect, that of 
the most confident optimism. Starting with the usual idealist jubilation 
over the death of materialism, the author goes on to demclish all pessi- 
misms, whether of Schopenhauer, von Hartmann or Nietzsche. His own 
work gives ample evidence of the doctrine so often quoted, that every 
metaphysical system is but the impress of the personality of its creator. 
And yet we cannot call that which is here set forth a system. It is 
simply an able reiteration of all the arguments which cheerful and 
sanguine temperaments bring against the “ depressing ” and “ unhealthy ” 
jeremiads of the world-weary. It can hardly be called a fresh contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem of existence. Do the pessimists 
say that ‘all is illusion”? We reply that “illusion is everything”. Life 
cannot proceed without illusion ; our very ideals are illusions. But every- 
thing is very good; in fact, we give pessimism the lie direct and there is 
an end of it. If the reader can accustom himself to this exuberant and 
intrepid tone he will find much to interest him. Is not one of the essays 
a philosophisches Plauderei, in which three up-to-date Germans discuss, over 
their coffee and cognac—among other things—the woman of the future ? 
But, more seriously, if one reads those essays as studies in the history of 
philosophy, one will tind many interesting suggestions and novel points 
of view. Dr. Stein, who, of course, knows all the facts about every one, 
is able to balance Plato and Aristotle, Herbert Spencer and Comte, in all 
sorts of strange attitudes over against one another, or to compress all the 
characteristics of a whole age of thought into a single concept. The 
ideal life of the ancient world he makes out to be no better than a deified 
form of that ease and somnolence so dear to the savage and the natural 
man in general. But our ideal is the life of work, and we possess sufii- 
cient reward for this exertion in the mastery which we gain over every- 
thing on this planet. Our own pragmatists will then be pleased to note 
that, according to the most recent deliverance of German optimism, the 
practical life is the supreme end. But somehow one feels that those 
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not possessed of Dr. Stein’s high spirits may not find his philosophy 
quite convincing, and may imagine that the latest development of thought 
among his kindred contrasts unfavourably, as regards metaphysical 
acumen, with the work of Mr. McTaggart and Mr. Bradley. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


Lie Willensfrethett ; cine Kritisch-Systematische Untersuchung. Von OSKAR 
PristER, Dr. Phil., Pfarrer in Ziirich. Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1903. 
Pp. viii, 405. 


This treatise is an expansion of the essay which gained for its author 
the prize (divided with Dr. Adolf Bolliger) in the competition instituted 
by the Hague Association for the vindication of the Christian religion. 
Dr. Pfister tells us that the expansion was undertaken by him owing 
to the criticisms passed upon his essay by some of the judges. Certainly 
the result is an extremely learned and well-informed book. Not only is 
there a very intimate knowledge of the work of Wundt and of all the 
recent German psychologists displayed, but the statistical results of the 
Italian and French criminologists are also laid under contribution, and 
many of the writers quoted are known only to specialists in psychical 
science. 

We doubt, however, whether this impressive display of erudition was 
altogether necessary, but it certainly shows how the writer has pene- 
trated into the details of every theory bearing on the subject without 
any approach to bewilderment. For metaphysicians the interest will 
centre mainly in part iiil., in which the main thesis is developed. The 
author proclaims himself a determinist (and he allows of no distinctions 
between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ determinism); but he maintains that the 
freedom of the will is compatible with, nay, implies determinism. 
Adopting the theory of psychophysical parallelism, he yet gives a spiritual 
interpretation to the universe. Cause and effect are concepts applicable 
in the first place and most of all to psychical events ; but in the psychical, 
as in the physical, cause and effect form a closed system; there is no 
action for which the motive is not adeauate. This, however, does not 
imply that we cannot act out of a regard for principle, and that all our 
behaviour is predetermined in such a way that action or inaction on our 
part makes no difference to the final result. On the contrary Dr. Pfister 
makes war on all forms of religious predestination as well as on that 
despair of altering the character which follows from the doctrines of 
Schopenhauer and Lombroso. An application of his principle to the 
special problems of Christian theology closes the volume. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


kinfihrung in die Psychologie. Von Dr. ALEx. PrANDER. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1904, Pp. vii, 423. 


The word “ Einfiihrung” in the title of this excellent little book is to 
be understood in a strict sense. The intention of the author is not to 
give a text-book for beginners, but merely an introduction which shall 
enable the beginner to study a text-book profitably. He seeks merely 
to convey a clear and distinct view of what Psychology is and what it 
aims at. For this purpose he selects for treatment certain fundamental 
conceptions and principles, and expounds these thoroughly and fully. 
He begins by showing in a very luminous and interesting way the rela- 
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tion of Psychology to praktische Menschenkenntnis, and in so doing brings 
out clearly what is meant by the term “ psychical”. He next proceeds 
to discuss the relation of psychical existence to the material world ; 
under this head the uniqueness of the relation of subject and object in 
cognition is clearly shown and the connexion of body and mind is ad- 
mirably treated. Passing to the methods of Psychology, he emphasises 
the fundamental importance of self-observation, and explains its nature 
and conditions. The remaining topics discussed are the unity of the 
psychical individual, the distinction of “ object-consciousness,” feeling 
and conation, the general nature of sensation, representation, memory, 
sense-perception, attention, and association. On the whole, Dr. Pfiinder 
has accomplished his task very successfully. His book promises to be 
of great use both to student and teacher. The style is lucid throughout, 
and the explanations are so full as to leave no excuse for a failure to 
understand. We do not know of any other book which fulfils the same 
function as this Hinfiithrung. Dr. Pfinder has done well a piece of work 
for which there was great need. 


Das Problem des Komischen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Von Dr. 
F. Jann. Potsdam: A. Stein’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. Pp. 
iv, 125. 


A good historical summary of the various doctrines of the nature of the 
Comic from Plato and Aristotle down to Bergson and Sully. 


Scienza e Opinion. Dr. BERNARDINO VarRIsco. Roma, 1901. Pp. 650. 


This work falls into three main divisions. The first deals with Natural 
Philosophy, the second expounds the fundamental principles of Scientific 
Psychology, and the third contains an interesting discussion of the theory 
of knowledge. According to Prof. Varisco the most important question, 
both for theory and practice, is the question of the supernatural. The 
philosopher in his speculations, the man of science in his researches, the 
ordinary man in the common circumstances of life, are obliged, nearly at 
every moment and more or less consciously, to make their choice be- 
tween the acceptance and the rejection of the supernatural. To solve 
the problem it is necessary to begin with a fundamental distinction 
between that which 7s trve and that which 7s manifest (isd che consta), or 
between what is true to the intellect and what is true to faith; in other 
words, between that for which we can give a scientific reason and that 
which we feel to be quite certain but cannot demonstrate. Natural 
Philosophy treats only of what is manifest, leaving on one side all that 
which, belonging solely to subjective consciousness, excludes the pos- 
sibility of rational analysis. Prof. Varisco does not mean that the truths 
founded on feeling have less value than those founded on reason. They 
occupy perfectly distinct domains: the first deriving their force from 
motives of sentiment, the others from theoretical demonstration. And 
the author comes to the conclusion that, although he is “ profoundly 
convinced that the sentiment of the supernatural has an objective value,” 
at the same time “the existence of the supernatural is not manifest” 
(p. 8). This erection of feeling into a higher source of certainty seems 
both arbitrary and dangerous, implying as it does the existence of truths 
which science cannot penetrate or even discuss. The author is more 
satisfactory when—-after proving that a mechanical interpretation of 
physiological phenomena is possible—he shows how mind and organism 
are connected. In his psychology Prof. Varisco rejects naturalism and 
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empiricism, revives under a new form the monadology of Leibniz, and 
adduces new facts and arguments in support of a theory which, in his 
opinion, unites “the intuitive and scientific solidity of materialism with 
the evident rationality of spiritualism” (see [ntroduzione alla Filosofia 
Naturale, by the same author, p. 55). This doctrine, although founded 
on a metaphysical hypothesis, is not contrary to the author’s physico- 
psychical determinism, because according to him “the soul, considered 
as an ethereal particle, has no consciousness of itself” (p. 338), and its 
phenomena are determined from without. The eyo remains a phe- 
nomenal result, conditioned by the organism. The importance of the 
doctrine lies in this, that it tries to explain the “ phenomenal irredu- 
cibleness” of the psychical to the physical world, while maintaining their 
“substantial unity ” (p. 307). The difference between the two orders of 
phenomena would be that physical phenomena happen between particles, 
while psychical phenomena are those which happen 7 a particle. 

In his epistemology the author shows that every psychical phenomenon 
is a kind of knowledge implying an external reality, or in other words 
that our sensations are objective, i.., determined from without; and 
concludes that ‘‘ the external world exists, independently of ourselves, 
as a mechanical reality in space and time” (p. 555). 

Prof. Varisco’s theory of morals is a corollary of his physico-psychical 
determinism. Morality is a result of experience ($ 159); there are no 
absolute moral laws; a transcendental freedom of the will must be 
excluded: man is free inasmuch as he is a rational being; and the moral 
law is an expression of the way in which he necessarily acts as a rational 
being subject to external conditions (pp. 587-593). Morality is inde- 
pendent of any theory about the supernatural; and there is a contra- 
diction and an essential immorality in the conception of God as the 
postulate of morals. For, if God is the giver of ethical laws, and right 
is right because he wills it, goodness loses all intrinsic value (§ 171). It 
is with ethical knowledge as with every other kind of knowledge: it 
cannot be based on the supernatural, because the supernatural cannot be 
manifest to reason; and so the religious sentiment, whatever may be its 
objective value, cannot be translated into a distinct cognition, cannot be 
the foundation of morality and knowledge (p. 626). 

Prof. Varisco is a mathematician, a man of science, and, what is more, 
an acute critic and an independent thinker; he sometimes goes too 
much into detail, and labours points already satisfactorily settled. And 
when he deals with questions relating to space, time, energy, and the 
like, his exposition is technical to a degree which sometimes makes it 
difficult to follow. But the interest of the subject and the ability with 
which it is treated are such as to merit a respectful hearing for his 
speculations. 

G, SALVADORI. 


7 


La Dottrina della Conoscenza net Moderna Precursori di Nant. Dy. E. 
Troro. Torino, 1904. Pp. x, 304. 


This volume is introduced by a short preface from the pen of Italy’s 
most famous living philosopher, Prof. Roberto Ardigd, who justly praises 
the author for his first-hand accurate and complete acquaintance with 
the writings of the great thinkers whom he passes in review. _ In philo- 
sophy, however, the important thing is less what a writer knows than 
what he adds to our knowledge. Now it seems to me that Dr. Troilo 
has adopted a point of view which is not the best fitted for the inter- 
pretation of modern thought. He regards epistemology as its central 
interest from the beginning and as that which has ultimately come to 
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constitute the whole content of philosophy. Kant has done most to 
solve the problems of epistemology, all the great streams of specula- 
tion converge in his Criteque of Pure Reason, and he marks the culminat- 
ing point as yet reached by the evolution of thought. Kant himself for 
one would hardly have been of this opinion. He at any rate looked on 
epistemology as a means to an end, not as an end in itself. God, 
freedom, immortality—these were his fundamental interests, and it is 
by reference to these that the systems which preceded and led up to his 
can best be understood. Only in Locke does epistemology really take 
precedence of every other interest, and for that reason the section 
devoted to Locke is the most satisfactory piece of work in the present 
volume. 

Our author’s enthusiasm for Kant is rather surprising, disbelieving 
thoroughly as he seems to do in a priori principles, and holding, as 
would also seem, that Kant has not refuted Hume. Apparently what 
appeals to him is the scientific side of the Critical Philosophy, among 
whose precursors Bacon and Galileo are rather oddly included. Much 
is made of Kant’s boast that he had effected a revolution in philo- 
sophy similar to that wrought by Copernicus in astronomy. No more 
irrelevant illustration conld have been chosen than this. Copernicus 
did not content himself with saying that the apparent motion of the 
heavenly bodies is illusory: he showed what is the objective truth of 
these motions, what they are in themselves. Now that is just what 
Kant, taking reality as a whole, leaves in absolute obscurity. Or again 
we may say that whereas Copernicus eliminates appearances, Kant 
makes them the whole content of knowledge. Dr. Troilo would hardly 
contend that the object of modern science is to substitute appearance 
for reality. But he finds in its method a confirmation of the Kantian 
philosophy, according to which objects conform themselves to thought, 
not thought to its objects. That is to say true conclusions are worked 
out by the methods of hypothesis and deduction. Strangely enough he 
seems to have overlooked the rather obvious fact that if our reasoning 
determined the nature of things there would be no need for verification. 
Neptune was discovered by a process of « priori reasoning. But would 
Dr. Troilo seriously maintain that Leverrier’s calculations actually placed 
the planet within the area to which Galle’s telescope was directed ? 
And if he does not mean that what does he mean ? 

In truth that subjectivity which, according to Kant, determines the 
order of nature can only be called ourselves by the merest equivocation, 
being altogether outside our conscious life. And for that reason it 
constitutes a fixed reality to which the thoughts of the empirical sel! 
which is the only true self—must conform themselves if knowledge is to 
be made possible, just as much as in the dogmatic systems of the pre- 
Kantian philosophy, or in any system of contemporary materialism. 

To speak plainly, Dr. Troilo’s ideas about epistemology and its history 
are in a complete fog from which it is desirable that they should be 
extricated before his promised study of Kant is given to the public. 


A. W. BEnn. 





RECEIVED also :— 
Antonio Marchesini Parasia, L’Imaginazione creatrice nella Fifosofia, Turin, 
pp. 131. 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics, London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1904, pp. viii, 223. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xv., No.1. W.P. Montague. 
‘A Theory of Time Perception.’ [The central fact of time-consciousness 
is the specious present. Discussion of duration and succession, the 
rhythmic character of consciousness, memory and familiarity, and the 
conditions under which temporal perception originates.] B. R. Andrews. 
‘Auditory Tests.—1. [Mental tests and their relation to psychology 
and pathology ; tests of acuity of hearing (speech tests and tests with 
mechanical sounds). Outline of a new method for the use of speech 
tests in confined spaces.] E. B. Titchener. ‘Some New Apparatus.’ 
{Demonstration instruments.] I. M. Bentley and E. B. Titchener. 
‘Ebbinghaus’ Explanation of Beats.’ [Examination of Ebbinghaus’ re- 
vised Helmholtz theory in the light of Stumpf’s introspective results. ] 
C. Spearman. ‘The Proof and Measurement of Association between 
Two Things.’ [The principles of scientific correlation: elementary cor- 
relation and accidental deviations ; correction of systematic deviations. 
Illustrations from Pearson’s work on collateral heredity.|] I. M. Bentley. 
‘ Professor Cattell’s Statistics of American Psychologists.’ Amnon. ‘Noc- 
turnal Emissions.’ Discussion. F. C. French. ‘An Examination of 
Hoeffding’s Theory of Religion.’ Psychological Literature. Vol. xv., 
No. 2. L. D. Arnett. ‘The Soul: a Study of Past and Present 
3eliefs.’—1. [Ideas of the soul in primitive times, among the Greeks, 
in theology and modern philosophy.] C. Spearman. ‘General Intelli- 
gence, Objectively Determined and Measured.’ [Application of the 
author’s correlational principles and formule to the problem of general 
intelligence. Review of literature ; new experiments and results; the 
universal unity of the intellective function ; tabular statements of ori- 
ginal data and calculated correlations.] Psychological Literature. Note. 
W. B. Pillsbury. ‘ Attention Waves and Fatigue.’ 


REVUE DE PurtosopHi®. Mars, 1904. Writing of ‘ L’abstraction scolas- 
tique et l’intellectus agens,’ Vietor Bernies argues that, unless they are 
prepared to go all lengths with Averroes, Aristotelians would do well to 
give up the intellectus agens as an unnecessary entity, having no place in 
consciousness; a blind impulse neither intelligent nor volitional; and 
leading, if it leads anywhere, to the subjectivism of Kantian forms; he 
sets aside the analogy of light and colour, invoked by the schoolmen to 
explain 7ntellectus agens ; altogether an article which an Aristotelian should 
read. Abbé Gayraud and George Fonsegrive discuss against one 
another the question whether the obligation of obedience to reason is 
prior to that of obedience to God. Charles Huit, a deep student of 
the Platonic dialogue Sophistes, argues that the Sophistes is in avowed 
variance with the Parmenides, and that neither dialogue is by Plato ; he 
rests principally on the reality assigned to Not-being (Sophistes, 256 D. E.) 
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as subversive of the whole Platonic doctrine of Ideas. In an interesting 
paper on the ‘History of Law’ Dr. Boucaud observes: “ Not less than 
the archaic mental attitude, the revolutionary mental attitude is deficient 
in the sense of continuity. . . . The one denies tradition, as the other 
ignores progress. Extremes meet, and both are out of touch with the 
succession of ages.” The centenary of Kant is duly honoured with a 
paper, describing the personal habits of the philosopher, and drawing 
attention to his mimor works. Avril, 1904. ‘La Théorie Physique,’ by 
P. Duhen, deals with the method and scope of physical science. Does 
physical science explain laws or merely classify them? If it attempts 
to explain them, it must recur to some theory of the constitution of 
matter, which may be called metaphysical, inasmuch as it is not capable 
of direct verification by the senses. Paul Vignon, ‘Sur le Matérialisme 
Scientifique,’ concludes with much biological detail that “ pure mechanical 
doctrines of descent seem condemned to final impotence”. ‘ Revue 
Critique de Morale,’ by J. Cartier, is a review of M. Lévy-Bruhl’s La 
Morale et la Science des Meurs. On the now celebrated question whether 
the business of moral science is to pass judgments of value or judgments 
of fact, to prescribe rules of behaviour or simply to describe their histori- 
cal succession, M. Lévy-Bruhl is an ardent supporter of the second alter- 
native. He considers the individual to be borne along and absolutely 
swayed in all his conduct by what he has inherited from society, and what 
he finds in the social environment in which he lives; thus we are sure that, 
happen what may, morality will never fail us; conscience and conduct will 
for ever come out under various forms in the course of ages. As the in- 
dividual cannot mould himself in opposition to society, so neither does 
the moralist call into being the social conscience; he can chronicle its 
phases; he may also endeavour to improve them. In accordance with 
these premises M. Lévy-Bruhl very justly concludes that moral philo- 
sophy, in the old sense of that term, has no true existence ; it does not 
exist, because the morality which it has for its object, expressing the 
justum et tenacem propositi virum, is a chimera. “It is necessary, if we 
wish to live, to conform ourselves to the medium in which we live,” says 
M. Lévy-Bruhl. His critic, M. Cartier, allows that there has been too 
imperious a setting up of a uniform moral standard, as though man were 
under all conditions and everywhere alike. But he observes that while 
society largely controls conduct, it does not control motives; different 
men will do the same thing under different motives. In every individual 
there is a self-assertive wish to live; this dominant motive is not sup- 
plied by society. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. 12¢ Année, No.1. January, 
1904. A. Darlu. ‘La morale de Renouvier.’ [A brief exposition of 
Renouvier’s La Seience de la Morale.) Couturat. ‘Les principes 
des mathématiques. I. Principes de la logique.’ [This is the first of a 
series of articles in which Couturat states the formal demonstration, by 
means of symbolic logic, of the thesis expounded by Mr. Russell in The 
Principles of Mathematics, that logic and mathematics are identical, 
all the propositions of the latter resting on the nine indefinable notions 
and on the twenty indemonstrable principles of the new logic. This 
formal demonstration is implicit in the works of Peano and his school, 
and a complete exposition of it has been promised by Mr. Russell in the 
second volume of his Principles. Couturat’s aim, in these articles, is 
to give a summary account that will be less technical and more under- 
standable by the ordinary student of philosophy.] F. Rauh. ‘Le 
devenir et lidéal social & propos d’une brochure récente.’ [Considers 
some points raised by E. Levy’s L’affirmation du droit collectif as to 
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the nature and grounds of belief in a social ideal.] Bouglé. ‘La 
démocratie devant la Science.’ [This is the conclusion of a volume 
which is about to appear under the title, Htudes critiques sur Phérédité, 
la concurrence et la différenciation, and which is a defence of modern 
democracy against those ‘scientific’? opponents who regard it as a 
violation of the natural law of the selection and differentiation of the 
fittest.] FFouillée discusses in a most interesting manner ‘L’idée de 
patrie,’ raising the problem of the legitimacy and necessity of war. A. 
Lalande discusses ‘La Langue Universelle’. Etudes Critiques, ete. 12¢ 
Année, No. 2. March, 1904. Renouvier. ‘Les derniers entretiens, 
publiés par Louis Prat.’ [Renouvier during the four days preceding 
his death (1st September, 1903) dictated to his disciple M. Prat this final 
statement of his philosophical position. M. Léon, the editor, has the 
following note: “En publiant, sans en rien omettre, ces entretiens 
suprémes ott le philosophe, avec sa belle franchise, exposait & son ami 
ses convictions les plus intimes et ses plus chéres espérances, nous 
croyons rendre 4 Ch. Renouvier lhommage auquel il aurait été le plus 
sensible, le seul, en tout cas, vraiment digne de celui qui, au seuil de la 
mort, affirmait ‘qu il avait toujours cherché la vérité sincérement, d’un 
ceur désintéressé et qu'il ne se souvenait pas d’avoir écrit une seule 
ligne qui ne fut expression de sa pensée’.”| F. Colonna d’Istria. ‘Ce 
que la médecine expérimentale doit 4 la philosophie.’ [Shows importance 
of Pinel’s work, which was inspired by Condillac’s method of analysis. } 
L. Couturat. ‘ Les principes des mathématiques.—II. L’idée de nombre. 
III. L’idée dordre.’ F. Evellin. ‘La Raison et les Antinomies.’—1. 
[A continuation of his previous articles on the third antinomy.] Fouillée 
discusses Renouvier’s ethics ; and P. Lacombe ‘ L’idée de patrie.’ Livres 
nouveaux, etc. 12¢ Annce, No. 3, May, 1904. ‘Numéro spécialement 
consacré au centenaire de la mort de Kant.’ [This double Number is 
reserved for fuller notice.] 12¢ Année, No. 4, July, 1904. G. Lanson. 
‘L’histoire littéraire et la sociologie.’ [Lanson formulates by induction 
certain social laws which he discovers in modern French literary history. 
These he names: (1) loi de corrélation de la littérature et de la vie; (2 
loi des influences étrangéres ; (3) loi de corrélation des formes et des fins 
esthétiques; (4) loi d’apparition du chef-d’ceuvre ; (5) loi de action du 
livre sur le public.] Ch. Rist. ‘Economie optimiste et économie 
scientifique.’ [The individualistic, optimistic point of view of Adam 
Smith and his followers is due to their failure to distinguish the purely 
economical from the more concrete social problems.] Couturat. ‘ Les 
principes des mathématiques.—IV. Le continu.’ A. Rey. ‘La philo- 
sophie scientifique de M. Duhem.’ Livres nouveaux, etc. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxxiii., Heft 6. HH. Zwaardemaker. ‘Die Empfindlichkeit des 
Ohres.’ [Calculation of amount of energy necessary to a liminal sensa- 
tion at either end and in the middle of the tonal scale ; comparison with 
earlier results.] F. Kiesow. ‘Zur Psychophysiologie der Mundhohle, 
nebst Beobachtungen iiber Funktionen des Tast- und Schmerzapparates 
und einigen Bemerkungen iiber die wahrscheinlichen Tastorgane der 
Zungenspitze und des Lippenrots.’ [Criticism of the views of Wundt 
and von Frey, with special reference to the work of Fusari and other 
Italian investigators.] F. Kiesow. ‘Zur Frage nach der Fortpftlan- 
zungsgeschwindigkeit der Erregung im sensiblen Nerven des Menschen.’ 
{So far as the experiments go, there is no difference in the rate of sensory 
and motor nervous conduction.] F. Kiesow. ‘Ein Beitrag zur Frage 
nach den Reaktionszeiten der Geschmacksempfindungen.’ [Discussion 
of technique and values ; only the sensorial form of reaction is possible. ] 
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Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxiv., Heft 1. A. Borschke. ‘Untersuchungen 
iiber die Herabsetzung der Sehschiirfe durch Blendung.’ [There is great 
variability of result, due principally, if not exclusively—apart from 
defects of the optical media—to individual differences in the position of 
the limen for ‘sensations of difference’.] G.Heymans. ‘ Untersuch- 
ungen iiber psychische Hemmung.’—1n. [Deals with the inhibition of 
sound sensations by electrical cutaneous stimulation ; confirmation of 
previous results.] IM. Lobsien. ‘ Ueber Farbenkenntnis bei Schulkin- 
dern.’ [Tests of children eight to fourteen years of age for knowledge 
of colour names, and preference of simple colours and of simple 
colour combinations.] C. A. Strong. ‘Leib und Seele.’ ([Criticises 
Stumpf’s view of panpsychism.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxiv., Heft 2. 
C. M. Giessler. ‘Das Geschmackvolle als Besonderheit des Schénen 
und speziell seine Beziehungen zum sinnlichen Geschmack.’  [‘ Die 
Einfiihlung in das Geschmackvolle besteht in einem phantasiemassigen 
Betasten des entsprechenden Substrates im Lichte einer durch dasselbe 
angeregten idealen Stimmung unseres Inneren.”] G. Abelsdorff and H. 
Feilchenfeld. ‘Ueber die Abhiingigkeit der Pupillarreaktion von Ort 
und Ausdehnung der gereizten Netzhautfliiche.’ [In bright adaptation, 
increase of the size of the stimulating surface in monocular vision pro- 
duces the greatest increase in pupil constriction when only central 
regions of the retina are affected. The reflex effect is greater in bino- 
cular vision, though no mathematical formula for the addition can be 
given. Characteristic differences are found in dark adaptation.] F. 
Bernstein. ‘Das Leuchtturmphiinomen und die scheinbare Form des 
Himmelsgewélbes.’ [Describes the apparent form of the rays emitted 
by the lantern of the Heligoland lighthouse. In general, the author 
agrees with Filehne.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxiv., Heft 3 und 4. 
B. Groethuysen. ‘Das Mitgefiihl.’ [An attempt to define, describe, 
analyse and delimit the emotion of ‘sympathy,’ in the light of a critical 
review of existing theories.| W. A. Nagel and K. L. Schafer. 
‘Ueber das Verhalten der Netzhautzapfen bei Dunkeladaptation des 
Auges.’ [Experiments with red, blue and green light. The cones show 
the influence of adaptation, though to a very much less marked degree 
than the rods.] W. A. Nagel. ‘Einige Beobachtungen iiber die Wirk- 
ung des Druckes und des galvanischen Stromes auf das dunkeladaptierte 
Auge.’ [Pressure phosphenes vary with bright or dark adaptation ; 
electrical phosphenes remain unaltered.] G. Abelsdorff and W. A. 
Nagel. ‘Ueber die Wahrnehmung der Blutbewegung in den Netzhaut- 
kapillaren.’ [The phenomenon is due to partial absorption of certain 
kinds of light in the hemoglobin of the red blood corpuscles.] Litera- 
turbericht. 


Kant-Stupigen. Festheft zum 100-jiihr. Todestage Kants. Bd. ix., 
Heft 1 und 2. The Number is prefaced by a poem by O. Liebmann. 
‘Kant: Zur Erinnerung an den 12 Februar 1804.’ Windelband. ‘ Nach 
hundert Jahren.’ [Discusses Kant’s contribution to philosophy in its 
connexion with present-day thinking.] E. Troeltsch. ‘Das Historische 
in Kant’s Religionsphilosophie. Zugleich ein Beitrag zu den Unter- 
suchungen iiber Kant’s Philosophie der Geschichte.’ [A long and very 
detailed article of 134 pages. It contains much valuable matter. 
Troeltsch is not so much concerned to criticise Kant’s teaching as to 
give (what he contends has not yet been done) an exact statement of 
his actual views regarding the relation between the philosophy of 
religion and history. “Kant’s Lehre ist weit entfernt von dem ihr 
gewohnlich zugescriebenen geschichtslosen Sinne, sie zieht vielmehr 
geradezu die Konsequenz der beginnenden Historisierung des mensch- 
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lichen Denkens und der Einverleibung der heiligen Geschichte in die 
allgemeine Religionsgeschichte.” The discussion of the alleged un- 
historical character of the Aufklirung (p. 46 ff.) is specially good.] F. 
Heman. ‘Immanuel Kants philosophisches Vermiichtnis.’ [Finds in 
the very fragmentary notes written by Kant in his last years an indica- 
tion of the true lines upon which the critical philosophy ought to be 
developed.] 3B. Bauch. ‘Die Persénlichkeit Kants.’ F. Staudinger. 
‘Kants Bedeutung fiir die Pidagogik der Gegenwart. Zum Streite 
Natorps mit den Herbartianern.’ E. Kuhnemann. ‘ Herder und Kant 
an ihrem 100-jihrigen Todestage.’ [An excellent article.] A. Riehl. 
‘Helmholtz in seinem verhiiltnis zu Kant.’ [A very complete account 
of the influence exercised by Kant on Helmholtz in the successive 
stages of his philosophical development. It was the great merit of 
Helmholtz, during the tyrannical predominance of the natural sciences 
in the years 1860 to 1880, to have maintained with all the weight of 
his authority the rights of philosophy and its importance for natural 
science itself. This same article is given in the Centenary Number of 
the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.| ¥F. Paulsen. ‘Zum hundert- 
jihrigen Todestage Kants.’ [This is the preface to the fourth edition 
of Paulsen’s Kant.| G.Runze. ‘Emerson und Kant.’ F. A. Schmid. 
‘Kant im Spiegel seiner Briefe. E. v. Aster. ‘ Die neue Kant-Ausgabe 
und ihr erster Band.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KritIk. Bd. exxiii., 
Heft 1. W.v. Tschisch. ‘Das Grundgesetz des Lebens (Schluss).’ 
[The infinite capacity for assimilation which distinguishes living matter 
supplies a basis for the infinite development of mind—a development 
which involves a perpetual creation of energy.] W. Fickler. ‘Hegels 
Werthschiitzung des Staates (Schluss).’ [Hegel’s intellectualism fails 
to account, on principles of pure reason, for esthetic and religious ex- 
periences, and his many excellent observations on those subjects are 
made in spite of, not as deductions from, his system. Even science with 
its search for objective reality and fixed law would be made impossible 
by the all-dissolving dialectic method. Finally his glorification of the 
State, though not without an element of truth, is evidently heathen in 
its origin, assumes far too much reason and goodness in the world, and 
ignores the powers of evil, which can only be encountered with the help 
of a supernatural revelation. On the whole Hegel errs in so far as he 
does not agree with Prof. Eucken.]| Dr. H. Reichel. ‘Mills Theorie 
der induktiven Methode (Fortsetzung).’ [Concludes the expository por- 
tion of this essay.] Dr. Rudolf Sokolowsky. ‘Ein neuer tragischer 
Held.’ [Julian the Apostate in Ibsen’s ‘ Emperor and Galilean’ neither 
is nor is meant to be a historical representation. He is the mask of a 
new tragic hero, humanity, or rather humanity and the world in com- 
bination, evolving the reign of truth and right. Artistically the attempt 
is not a success: we fail to understand Ibsen’s ideal, and his symbol- 
ism leaves us cold.] HL. Siebeck. ‘Religion und Entwicklung.’ [A 
friendly account of Eucken’s philosophy of religion. As the powers 
of nature progressively unfold themselves through life into mind there 
comes an increasing consciousness of self as the essence of the world, and 
an increasing effort to realise this substantial self in the creations of art, 
science, morality and religion. Pantheism and theism are reconciled in 
the two ideas of immanence and progress. Revealed religion represents 
an approach made from the side of the supernatural towards us.| Fried- 
rich Paulsen. ‘Parallelismus oder Wechselwirkung.’ [A brilliant defence 
of the donble-aspect theory against Prof. Busse’s criticisms. Its advocates 
have been charged with inconsistently changing their ground, when hard 
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pressed, from dualism to idealism. Paulsen replies that he at least does 
not attribute the same degree of reality to matter and mind. The ner- 
vous modifications only exist for consciousness ; but at the same time 
they form a connected series of symbols by which it represents its own 
processes to itself. A direct action of mind on matter has never been 
proved, and the complicated machinery of the nervous system makes it 
highly probable that for every physical occurrence there is a physical 
antecedent, although we may never be able to prove it in each particular 
instance. | 


Bd. exxiii., Heft 2, Dr. Ht. Reichel. ‘ Mills Theorie der induktiven 
Methode (Schluss).’ [A criticism of Mill’s logic from the neo-Kantian 
point of view. A ‘method of pure experience’ is self-contradictory, for 
experience means nothing but a chaos of unconnected appearances. Any 
proposition involves the adjunction of an a priori element, much more 
does the process of logical demonstration. 'The law of universal causa- 
tion needs something more than an accumulation of instances to establish 
it, for the next new instance may contradict our whole past experience. 
The four Experimental Methods are not instruments of proof but of dis- 
covery. Mill wasa rhetorician rather than a philosopher, though not, what 
Stanley Jevons calls him, thoroughly illogical.] Hl. Siebeck. ‘Religion 
und Entwickelung (Schluss).’ [Supplements and confirms Eucken’s ac- 
count of the evolution of religion by emphasising the continual increase of 
freedom implied by the ascending process. Farther, Siebeck observes 
that for development to go on there must be resistance involving many 
painful struggles. Pleasure cannot be the end of life, which is the realisa- 
tion of an ideal, conceived in religious language as an effort to make the 
will of God prevail. From this point of view evil is interpreted as what 
ought not to be, but at the same time as the resistance to progress, 
without which progress could not be conceived. Fr. Paulsen. [‘ Parallel- 
ismus oder Wechselwirkung (Schluss).’ [The belief in an unbroken 
chain of physical causation does not reduce conscious intelligences to 
the condition of automata, such causation being merely the machinery 
by which the teleology of the universe achieves its ends. Busse un- 
warrantably rejects the conservation of energy as an a priori assumption. 
It is a postulate justified by our experience so far as it goes. Busse’s 
theory of interaction between mind and matter is supported by a totally 
unproved monadic hypothesis which no physiologist is likely to accept. | 
P. Beck. ‘Erkenntniss theorie des primitiven Denkens.’ [What we 
call subjective existences, that is the illusions as distinguished from the 
realities of perception, are recognised after a fashion by primitive man, 
who classes them off as supernatural beings; thus protecting himself 
against the evils which would result from a confusion between actual 
objects and delusive appearances. In this way we can understand 
how superstition conduces to the survival of the fittest.| Gregor v- 
Glasenapp. ‘Der Werth der Wahrheit.’ [There is no need to ask 
why the beautiful and the good are valuable: the one is so because 
it gives pleasure, and the other by definition. But truth considered 
merely as the subjective image of an objective reality is not self-evidently 
a thing of intrinsic worth. Grant that the progress of Civilisation is due 
to the advance of Knowledge, still as morality is not progressive this 
does not constitute a real gain. The mechanical inventions due to science 
are a very doubtful boon, nor has any genuine lover of truth ever culti- 
vated it for their sake. ‘Truth is valuable in so far as it gives us the 
consciousness of unity, ascending through the classification of objects 
and the ascertainment of laws to the conception of the world as one, 
and of ourselves as one with each other and with the world. Such is the 
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deepest meaning both of philosophy and of religion.| Dr. Szlavik. ‘Zur 
neuesten Literatur der Philosophie in Ungarn.’ [Briefly notices a number 
of recent Hungarian works on philosophy. } 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMMTE PsycHoLocig. Bd. i., Heft 1. E. Meumann. 
‘Zur Einfiihrung.’ [The various sources from which modern psychology 
derives account for the wide diversity of opinion until recently prevailing. 
The give-and-take of the different schools has, however, led to a rapproche- 
ment of aim and method within psychology itself; experiment is re- 
cognised as fundamental, not as elementary; and the sciences in which 
the results of psychology find application are gradually converging to- 
wards a common use of its data. The days of struggle are over; and 
the present danger lies rather in lack of centralisation and co-ordination. 
The new Archiv hopes principally to subserve the purposes of unification 
and concentration of psychological work.] E. Kraepelin. ‘ Ueber 
Ermiidungsmessungen.’ [Two distinct questions are involved: that of 
the fatigue-effect produced in a given individual by activities of different 
kind and duration, and that of the personal differences of liability to 
fatigue under identical conditions. The test of fatigue, in the former 
case, must not be psychomotor, but, apart from that, may be general, 
applied alike to all classes of study. We cannot rely upon the esthesio- 
metric test of Griesbach and Wagner, or upon the ergograph test 
of Kensies; Ebbinghaus’ combination test is as yet of the nature only 
of a preliminary experiment. The best means available is, probably, 
that of the addition of one-place figures. For the intercomparison of 
different persons, as regards liability to fatigue, the only available pro- 
cedure so far is that of the optimal pause.] HL. J. Pearce. ‘ Ueber 
den Einfluss der Nebenreizung auf die Raumwahrnehmung.’ [(1) Ee- 
pertmental: Localising movements; judgments of relative position of 
points, without movement, under the influence of one, two and three 
secondary stimuli; estimations of distance; comparison of lines (tactual 
reproduction of Miiller-Lyer figure). (2) Theoretical: The theory of 
diffusion circles, 7.¢., of the tendency of excitations to fuse within the 
central nervous system, will not account for the localisation pheno- 
mena; the theory of motor impulses must, at least, be supplemented 
for the cases in which there was no direct localisation, but simply 
a judgment of relative position; the theory of the influence of 
secondary stimuli leads to a principle of equilibrium of forces; op- 
tical and tactual illusions fall under the common principle of the 
relativity of our sense perceptions. (3) Susceptilility to the influence 
of secondary stimuli: The secondary stimulus as suggestion; abnormal 
suggestibility (hypnotic experiments); suggestibility and intelligence 
(experiments on children). Conclusion: “Every perception contains 
a complex of qualities, whose elements are determined not solely 
by the direct object of perception, but also by other objects in the 
field of perception, apart from reproductive factors. The intiuence of 
surrounding objects is directly proportional to the magnitude of the 
ditference limen.” The influence of secondary stimuli has a clear 
analogue in the sphere of memory. The attitude of attention is im- 
portant, and deserves further study.] R. Gaetschenberger. ‘Ueber 
die Méglichkeit einer Quantitiét der Tonempfindung.’ [Ohm’s law, taken 
by itself, does not rule out the possibility of a fourth part-content of 
tonal sensation, quantity or fulness. It is, however, usually combined 
with the formula of the sine wave; less frequently with that of the 
cosine wave. Both of these formule exclude the fourth attribute of 
tone. But the first cannot be valid in nature, and there is so far no 
good reason for the acceptance of the second. The author seeks to show 
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that “the tone wave proceeding into the air from a vibrating body re- 
quires a period of formation (A ushildungszeit), during which it is neither 
sine wave nor cosine wave ; and that the position of the centre of vibra- 
tion for a particle in the fully formed wave is neither the point of rest 
nor a point determined by half the amplitude, but a point depending 
principally upon the magnitude of the effective surface of the body”. If 
the time of formation and the displacement of the centres of vibration 
are measurable magnitudes, we have in the simple tonal stimulus the 
possibility of the fourth part-content required.] A. Wreschner. ‘Zur 
Psychologie der Aussage.’ [Critique of Stern’s use of pictures, in his 
‘Zur Psychologie der Aussage, 1902.’ Employment of a method of ex- 
amination, akin to Binet’s method of questions: mode of calculation. 
Detailed comparison of results of the two methods, of examination and 
of free report : reproduction of colour, form, locality; range and fidelity 
of memory are less for material than for personal attributes ; individual 
(especially sex) differences.] Besprechungen. Referate. Hl. Gutzmann. 
‘ Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Erforschung der kindlichen Sprache 
in den Jahren 1898-1902.’ 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
Socrotocizk. Jahrgang xxvii, Heft 1. J. Schultze. ‘ Ueber die 
Fundamente der formalen Logik.’ [A polemic against Husserl; it is 
maintained that Logic may and must be founded on Psychology.] R. 
Muller. ‘ Ueber die zeitlichen Eigenschaften der Sinnes-wahrnehmung.’ 
[The temporal like all other characters of sensation are such only as are 
dependent on physiological conditions. Only from this point of view are 
they capable of scientific treatment.]| Paul Barth. ‘ Die Geschichte der 
Erziehung in sociologischer.’ [Fourfold division of Education into Zucht 
and Unterwetsung which are practical, and Unterricht and Belehruny 
which are theoretical. Zucht or discipline is absent among hunters and 
fishers, rudimentary among pastoral peoples and those in the lowest 
stages of agriculture, fully developed among agriculturists with patri- 
archial organisation.] Jahrgang xxvii., Heft 2. Demetrius Gusti. 
‘EKgoismus u. Altruismus.’ [The typical emotional springs of practical 
volition are Self-love, Sympathy and Reverence (in Goethe’s sense) ; 
the typical ends intellectually represented are derived from Perception, 
Understanding and Reason, which are regarded as corresponding to 
different stages of mental development ; from this point of view the de- 
velopment of the Will in the sphere of political economy is discussed. | 
F. Oppenheimer. ‘ Hin neues Bevolkerungs-gesetz.’ Cay von Brock- 
dorff. ‘Schopenhauer u. die wissenschaftliche Philosophie.’ [Deals with 
Schopenhauer’s criticism of atomism, his attitude to doctrines of Ether, 
etc., and ends with a general estimate of his influence on scientific theory. } 


ARCHIV FUR PHILOSOPHIE. Bd. x., Heft 1. E. Adickes. ‘Auf Wem 
ruht Kant’s Geist ?’ [No philosophy of the present day can legitimately 
identify itself with Kant’s.]| Max Dessoir. ‘ Anschauung u. Beschreib- 
ung.’ [Descriptive literature has an artistic efficacy of its own due to 
the power of words independently of suggested images.] J. N. Szuman. 
‘ Der Stoff vom philosophischen Standpunkte.’ [The properties of matter 
are essentially modes of its activity. Material substance or “ stuff” is a 
figment.] Bd. x., Heft 2. J. Cohn. ‘ Psychologische oder Kritische Be- 
griindung der Aesthetik.’ [Argues against Psychologism and advocates an 
independent doctrine of wsthetic value.] VW. Allara. ‘ Sulla questione 
del Genio.’ A. Muller. ‘ Die Eigenart des religiosen Wesens und seine 
Gewissheit.’ [Religion has its source and justification in the (emuth, 
which is the primitive unity of Thought, Feeling and Will, yet no mere 
combination of these. ] 








IX.—NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I am glad that, as Prof. Strong is dissatisfied 
with my criticism of his book Why the Mind has a Body, he has placed on 
record the grounds of his complaint. As I expressly stated in my review, 
I found it impossible to give in a few pages anything like a complete ac- 
count of a work which covers so large a field and contains so much highly 
controversial matter. But though I may not have chosen for remark 
exactly those points which Prof. Strong regards as most important, I do 
not think that he can accuse me of having selected for criticism any but 
important and central points. As regards the correctness of my account 
of his views, I cannot admit that my statement of them has been in any 
essential respect inaccurate. I certainly omitted to note that Prof. 
Strong does not assert the principle of the conservation of energy to be 
an induction from experience, and that he leaves it an open question 
whether it is an induction or a law of thought. But this is an omission 
of which I made no use in iy criticism. On the other hand, Prof. 
Strong seems to me to be guilty of misrepresenting my criticism. I did 
not assert that mind and body are complete opposites, or that Dr. Ward 
had established this fact in his Gifford Lectures. I contended only that 
when the brain is scientifically interpreted in terms of matter and motion, 
it appears as completely opposite in nature to mind, and that in advocat- 
ing between such opposites a parallelism of the most absolute kind Prof. 
Strong has not succeeded in refuting Dr. Ward’s arguments. Again, so 
far from implying “that causal relations between mental and physical 
events are exactly as intelligible and acceptable as the causal relations 
of physical events cuter se,” I stated in the most explicit manner that “I 
altogether sympathised with Prof. Strong’s unwillingness to admit the 
possibility that such different things as motion and sensation can be 
causally related”. In my defence of Hume I took up Prof. Strong’s own 
position ; and his reply amounts to an admission of my contention that 
the causal argument cannot be adequately treated apart from considera- 
tion of the facts embodied in the principle of the conservation of energy. 
I cordially agree that the causal relation is not an independent something 
with an “ actual nature”. 

Prof. Strong also asserts that I have seriously misrepresented him in 
saying that he offers the facts of colour-blindness as a sufficient proof of 
the purely subjective nature of experience. But as I quoted his ps7ssimea 
verba, and as my criticism also seems to me to cover the general line of 
his argument, I must refuse to recognise the justness of his objection. 
In this connexion Prof. Strong asks me to explain how a perception 
‘“which varies directly solely with a brain-event” can be anything but 
purely subjective. My reply is, of course, that so far as it does vary 
solely with a brain event it is certainly subjective. I am also willing to 
agree that every perception varies immediately and directly only with the 
brain-state; but I cannot accept Prof. Strong’s contention that to be 
objective, perceptions “must vary solely with the object”. That every 
perception, without exception, is physiologically conditioned, and is there- 
fore influenced by the constitution of our sense-organs and brain is, as I 
said in my review, a fact which no one can question. But it does not 
prove that experience is purely subjective in Prof. Strong’s sense. That 
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Prof. Strong relies on a false interpretation of the physiological point 
of view can, I think, be proved by such a line of argument as that which 
Avenarius presents in his Menschliche Weltbegriff. Prof. Strong further 
objects to my assertion that he regards experience as purely subjective. 
But it still seems to me a sufficiently accurate description of his position. 
Experience, he holds, does not immediately reveal objective reality, and 
it cannot be transcended by any process of immediate or mediate infer- 
ence. Knowledge of the existence of other minds, and even of our own 
past experiences, rests, he therefore contends, neither on reason nor on 
experience, but solely on instinct. This surely amounts to the assertion 
that experience is purely subjective. 
I am, etc., 
NORMAN SMITH. 


ON A NOTE OF MR. BRADLEY'S. 


Mr. Bradley’s note at page 329 of the July number of Minp might 
easily mislead readers unacquainted with my books and other writings. 
It is worth while therefore to set down the following corrections on 
matters of fact. 

First, it is untrue that I have ever had any inclination towards the 
kind of scepticism which Mr. Bradley here calls philosophical; and 
grotesquely untrue that in the article he mentions I claimed to be its 
champion. If the reader cares to look up the point (Minp, N.S., No. 11, 
p. 336 ff.) he will find that the expressly stated intention of that article 
was to champion another form of philosophical scepticism in place of 
this old and untenable one which has usurped the name. The same thing 
is stated again in § 51 of my book on the Use of Words in Reasoning. 

Secondly, while it is obvious that I welcome Mr. Schiller’s view as 
important, and as having whatever novelty the notion of importance 
involves, and that I cordially agree with much of it, still its “assured 
victory ””—in the sense of freedom from further improvement—is not 
among the results that I think possible, or desirable. And I should be 
much surprised to learn that either in my review of Humanism or in 
any of my other writings—say, within the last twenty years—any phrase 
occurs which points to my expectation of the assured victory of any ‘ism’ 
whatever. One may hope, indeed, that the permanent defeat of certain 
philosophical traditions is possible, in due course of time ; but permanent 
victory is something that, in philosophy, seems to me reserved, not for 
systems as such, but only for the recognition of the occasional uses of 
distinctions ignored in them. All this however I have expressed before 
at greater length. 

If Mr. Bradley would try the simple method of quoting, or giving 
definite references, when he wishes to attribute ridiculous views to 
other writers, he would often see the need of correcting his misrepre- 
sentations before they get into print; and would incidentally save him- 
self from encountering this kind of answer. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

To THE Epitor or “ MinD”. 

Srr,—In my review of Mr. Haldane’s “ Pathway of Reality ’ 
there occurred—doubtless through my own fault—a misprint so absurd 
that I should be glad if you give me the opportunity of correcting it. I 
am printed as saying “ Mr. Haldane’s version of Religion may be de- 
scribed as Religion with the clerical element left out”. I am sorry to 
find that some of my friends think me capable of having written such a 
sentence. What I wrote was “the ethical element”. 


’ 


H. RasHDALL. 
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